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DEPARTMENT 


Christmas Oak. 


He saw rare times when the Christmas 
chimes 
Were a merry sound to hea 
When the squire’s wide hall ‘and the cot- 
tage small 
Were filled with good English cheer. 


Now gold hath the sway we all obey, 
And a ruthless king is he 

But he never shall send our ancient friend 
To be tossed on the stormy sea. 


Then here’s to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who stands in his pride alone; 
And still flourish he, a hale, green tree, 
hen a hundred years are gone. 
—Henry Fothergill Chorley, 


oO 
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DIETETIC VALUE OF FRUIT. 


There are’ many popular but un- 
founded prejudices agairst the diet- 
etic use of fruits says Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg in his magazine, Good Health, 
It is gererally supposed, for ex- 
ample, that. fruits are conducive to 
bowel disorders, and that they are es- 
pecially prone to produce indigestion if 
taken at the last meal. The truth is the 
very opposite of these notions. An ex- 
clusive diet of fruit is one of the best 
known: remedies for chronic bowel dis- 
orders. During the late war, large num- 
bers of soldiers suffering from chronic 
dysentery were in several instances 
rapidly cured when abundantly suppliad 
with ripe peaches. Fruit juice may be 
advantageously used in both acute and 
chronic bowel disorders. Care must be 
taken, however,’ to avoid fruit juicas 
which contain a large amount of cane 
Sugar. Juices of sweet fruits should be 
employed, or a mixture of sour and 
Sweet fruit juices, or acid fruit juice 
May ke sweetened with malt honey or 
meltose, a natural sweet produced from 
cereals. Raisins, figs, prunes, sweet ap- 
ples, and pears may be mixed with sour 


Indigestion sometimes results from the 
use of fruits in combination with a va- 
riety of other fooi substances; but fruits 
taken alone constitute the best possible 
menu for the last meal of the day. The 
Combination of fruit, sugar, cream, 
bread, butter, cake and pie may well pro- 
duce bad dreams and a bad taste in the 
mouth in the morning. The use of frash 
or stewed fruit alone without any addi- 
tion whatever will produce no disturb- 
ance, and will leave no unpleasant ef- 
‘tects behind to be regretted in the morn- 
Ing. Very acid fruits sometimes disagree 
With persons who have an excess of acid 
‘and those who are suffering from chronic 
Inflammation of the stomach; but with 
these exceptions, there ere almost no 
‘tases in which fruit may not be advan- 
tageously used. 














The notion that acid fruits must be 
‘avoided by rheumatics is another error 
t hich is based on inaccurate observa- 

ns. The fact is, rheumatics are great- 
y benefited by the use of fruit. At the 
me time they should abstain from flesh 
‘foods of all sorts, beef tea and animal 
broths, and all meat preparations, also 
‘ea and coffee, as well as alcohol and to- 
Dacco, It is, of course, possible for one 
(to take an excess of acids, as one may 
Make an excess of starch or any other 
bod substances. Vegetable acids differ 
rom mineral acids in the fact that they 
D not accumulate in the body, but are 
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fruits. { 


assimilated or utilized in the same way upon operations for appendicitis as the raw, but the necessary cleansing may be 


as sugar and allied substances, 
Concluded Next Month. 





More fresh air is required during sleep 
than when awake, for increased quanti- 
ties of poisonous products are given off 
from the lungs and skin at this time, 
so each respiration renders the air in an 

*unventilated room more unfit to be 
breathed again, 


top notch of professional frenzy. 


The done by gently wiping them with absor- 


professor looks askance on the special- bent cotton. 


ist who in his opinion ceases to be a 
physician and becomes a virtuoso. With 





Mind Over Bédy.—The influence of the 


this classification it will not be difficult mind upon the body is shown to be im- 
to name the genus to which the profes- portant as respects health, says Balti- 


sor belongs.—London Globe. 





more Sun. “Worry kills a cat,’ is ap- 
proved as a wise saying. Anxiety, grief, 


Ointments.—When an ointment is used gloom and depression of mind produce an 
for lubricating it should be taken on the injurious effect upon the nerves the 








COFFEE HOUSE AT CAIRO. 


There are plenty of places in Cairo where intoxicatin liquors are sold, but they are all found in the 
f coffee houses, which are as numerous as saloons 


fe re the native parts of the city are foun 
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Keep the windows sufficiently open so 
the fresh “night air’ can come in from 
oné side and the impure air can go out 
through the other. 

The upper sash should be down one 
inch and the Jower sash up one inch for 
each person sleeping in the room.—Wash- 
metre Star. 


A Doctor’s Opinion.—According 
Prof, Ernst Schwinniger, leading ge 
cian of the district hospital of Gross 
Litchtenfelde, near Berlin, recourse is 





‘had to operations far too frequently. The 


craze which has seized modern surgery 
will, he says, be remembered hereafter in 
its records with amazement. He looks 





palms and the body should be freely 
anointed, with friction, morning and 
night, until much of the ointment has 
been absorbed, says Journal of the Amer- 
{can Medical Association. If there is a 
raw, eczematous surface the ointment 
should be spread on the woolly side of 
lint and firmly bound to the part. In 
parasitic diseases of the scalp it is often 
to wise to apply the ointment with a stiff 
stencil brush, with considerable friction. 
In old eczematous patches benefit is de- 
rived often from friction with the fin- 
gers. In general itchy conditions it may 
be necessary to make applications many 
times day and night. It is rarely advis- 
able to wash surfaces which are at all 





digestion and upon the functions of the 
various organs, On the other hand, 
freedom from care, gayety, cheerfulness 
and exhilaration promote health. Dr. 
Maudsley called attention to factors 
which physicians too often ignore, name- 
ly, the efficacy of simple means, as air, 
food and exercise, in fortifying against 
extraneous noxious agencies and insidi- 
ous degenerations from within. 





Don’t Talk of Your Health;—If you are 
not well, don’t talk about, it. 

To do so only exaggerates your con- 
sciousness of physical discomfort. Also, 
it casts a shadow of gloom over other 
people. They grow hesitant about ask- 
ing you how you feel; it gives them cold 
chills to be continually told that you are 
“not very well,” or “not so well,” or 
“about the same,” 

Do you know that a good deal of this 
is imagination. If you braced up and 
told people cheerily that you felt tip-top, 
nine chances in ten you would feel tip- 
top pretty soon, You'd forget the ailing 
habit. 

Don’t let yourself become a slave to 
such a miserable little absorber of health 
and happinese as the perpetual habit of 
“not feeling well.’’—Boston ‘‘Traveler.”’ 





The health board's report of a large 
city, this year, showed an alarming in- 
crease of death by heart disease. It was 
attributed to the rapid manner of liy- 
ing, the struggle for money and the un- 
ending noise of big cities, There is only 
one way in which to meet this danger— 
rational living, contentment and a home 
where rest and sleep are possible, Un- 
ceasing noise is wearing, but great dis- 
comforts can be borne if there are 
breathing spells to vary the monotony. 
We do not need so very much after all, 
if we could only bring ourselves to think 
so; we do not take time to enjoy half 
what we have.—Boston “Herald.” 


o. 


A grass widow is seldom as verdant as 
her title would indicate, 


To Subscribers and Clubbers. 


Avoid delays by sending in your sub- 
scriptions at once, Remember that the 
season is near at hand when millions of 
people will be sending in their subscrip- 
tions for the various magazines and that 
when the rush comes the offices re li- 
able to be blocked with orders. There- 
fore ‘you can avoid delays by sending 
in your subscription now before the rush 
comes, Kindly favor us and at the 
same time act to your own advantage 
by sending us subscriptions, not only for 
Green’s Fruit Grower, but for other pe- 
riodicals clubbed with Green’s Fruit 
Grower without a moment’s delay. Do 
it now. ‘That is President Roosevelt's 
plan, and it is a good plan. It is the 
only way to get things done. Remem- 
ber that on and after January 15th, the 
price of Green’s Fruit Grower wiil be 
advanced to 60 cents, when paid in ad- 
vance, and to $1 per year when not paid 
in advance, 
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The Honk of the Wild Goose. 





As I gat one cold November night be- 
fore the open fireplace in the library of 
my city home, toasting my toes before 
the glowing coals of the open grate, I 
heard without the honk of the wild goose. 
I rushed to the door and listened. In the 
darkness overhead came the weird com- 
manding voice of the leader of a flock 
of wild geese, which was answered by a 
large number of his followers. These 
wild geese were circling over the city of 
Rochester. They were in the vicinity of 
Lake Ontario and its numerous bays 
and inlets, and the Genesee River. Pos- 
sibly these creatures were attractd by 
the electric lights of the big city, or, pos- 
sibly, they were planning to alight along 
the nearby waters, 4 

The honk of the wild goose is magical 
music to me. I have been a hunter in 
my day. I have watched with gun in 
hand during blizzard and chilly rain for 
the honk of the wild goose. But more 
than this, there is something wierd about 
the wild goose and his migrations. He 
winters in the southland. When the 
first signs of Spring appear he starts 
out with his numerous wives and pro- 
geny for the land of the northern lights, 
the land of icebergs, glaciers and the 
midnight sun. How far north he goes is 
not definitely known but he is often 
found in the region of perpetuai ice, far 
from the haunts of man. 

The far north is a mysterious realm least 

known vf all the lands of the earth. In 
northern Canada and Alaska are vast 
stretches of country over which man has 
never trod. Here are valleys and hill- 
sides embracing thousands upon thou- 
gands of acres, on which wild berries 
ripen, but the fruit is never gathered 
except by wild birds. . To these haunts 
the wild goose hastens from hie southern 
home at the approach of spring. His 
flight from the southern clime to the 
northern may require but a few days. It 
may be possible for him to make the 
journey without stopping to rest, but the 
presumption ‘s that he does stop ccca- 
sionally, but possibly this is owing to 
high winds or hunger. 

The hunter in eastern states who can 
bring home a wild goose tnat he has 
brought down with his rifie in these lat- 
ter days, is looked upon as a hero, but 
in olden times wild geese were slaught- 
ered in large numbers in the numerous 
bays and lakes of western New York. 
The farmers surrounding these lakes left 
corn husking and potato digging long 
enough to proceed to the shores of the 
lakes with murderous guns. If they could 
succeed in killing the leader of the flock 
of wild geese, it was often possible in 
those early days for them to kill the en- 
tire flock, which thus becomes demo1- 
alized. Wild goose meat in those eariy 
.days was not considered a luxury. It was 
relied upon with almost as much certain- 
ty as the barrel of salt pork which was so 
essential to every farmers’ family. In- 
deed, the flesh of wild geese was salted 
and put away for future use, since it ac- 
cumulated in such abundarice that it 
could not be used entirely in its fresh 
state. 

In California, at the present day, we 
are told of large wheat fields being de- 
vastated by flocks of wild geese. So seri- 
ous have been the visitations of these 


sentinels at different points of the fields 
night and day to fight off the marauders. 
Chesapeake Bay in the past, and even at 
the present day, is frequently visited 
by the wild goose and his family. | 
How many ciimes, when a boy on the 
farm, have I watched flocks of wild geese 
moving southward as cold weather ap- 
tat flovks usually 








game theory practiced in the game of 
football, where a body of men form in 
the shape of a wedge to force their way 
through a line of opponents. This wedge 
shaped mass of birds passes through the 
air with the least possible friction. 

The great mystery is that the wild 
goose and other birds are able, so uner- 
ringly, to find their way across the con- 
tinent. It is true that the same leader 
may have led the flock southward or 
northward many times; but there will 
surely come a time when a new leader 
must be chosen, and this new leader may 
be a young bird who has never made the 
journey. Naturalists conclude that in- 
stinct has something to do with directing 
the flight of «he wild goose. 


The Unhappy Millionaire. 


Two Letters Which Tell Their Own 
Story—Reported for Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 


My Dear Sister:—I have a brilliant idea 
which I am about to execute, It filis ine 
with so much enthusiasm I hasten to un- 
fold it to you. I have long associared 
with common people, people who have 
not traveled so extensively as I have, 
people who are not so well educated as I 
am, people who do not dress so well, who 
cannot afford such equipages. I have a 
longing to associate with a higher class 
and I think this is becoming since my ac- 
cumulations at this date are considerably 
over @ million dollars, 

My plan briefly is to build an elegant 
home in a locality occupied almost entire- 
ly by millionaires. I have found within 
thirty minutes ride of New York city 
such a locality as I have named. It is 
a beautiful spot, the site is elevated and, 
I have a view of the ocean and the Hud- 
son river, The streets are beautifully pav- 
ed, the houses are elegant and expensive 
and near bx, in surrounding towns, are 
similar palatial abodes of the weaithy 
men of New York city. This makes the 
place particularly desirable’ for automo- 
biling since one can take qa spin ench 
afternoon of 20 or 30 miles, going in dif- 
ferent directions each day and every day 
taking in remarkable views and passing 
over an historical country. 

I can, in iraagination, see myself great- 
ly enjoying the society of numerous mil- 
lionatres. Men of such congenial tastes 
greatly enjoy each other’s society. Mil- 
lionaries must have a similarity of 
tastes. They are all ambitious men, ali 
men of ability, all men who have suc- 
ceeded and who take pride in relating the 
means of their rapid advancement. I 





can-imagine no greater joy than, after 
a great repast at the home of one of these 
millionaires, to be gathered alout the 
fireplace of the smoking room, hearing 
one after another a dozen or more 
celebrities relating over his after-dinner 
cigar his travels, his victories of finance, 
his early struggles of poverty, his ups 
and downs and other various interesting 
experiences, 

I am sure you will take pleasure in 
hearing of this new move of mine since 
it will bring me so much pleasure. I must 
hasten away now to see my architect 
who is making plans of the house, These 
plans and this work will occupy my time 
for many months therefore you may not 
hear from me so often as previously. 

Yery truly yours, 
John Moneybags. 


Letter To His Sister Four Years Later. 


My Dear Sister:—-I feel like apologizing 
for not having written you before but 
the fact is that the building of a palace 
and the looking after the details has been 
one of the most momentous and brain 
taxing efforts of my life. Nearly two 
years passed before the dwelling was 
completed and everything in shape for 
occupancy. Then there was the selection 
of furniture and the buying of horses, 
coaches and automobiles. Everything 
that we had owned previously had been 
disposed of, _.10t being worthy of 
the new home. Sueh a time as 
we had deciding upon decora- 
tions of the various rooms. I was 
in favor of leaving the decorations with 
the decorator, who was a competent inan 
and knew far more about the business of 
decoration than myself or any member of 
my family, but my wife’ and daughters 
would not hear a word to this. They 
insisted upon deciding what colors and 
decorations should be introduced into 
every room and this gave us more trouble 
than you can imagine. 

I confess to you that I am dissappoint- 
ed in.my neighbors who are men of great 
wealth. I thought I knew something of 
millionaires, how they lived and conduct- 
ed themselves, but I find that I knew 
absolutely nothing. I find them the 1-ost 
unsociable of all men on earth. .I would 
as soon think of getting companionship 
out of a block of ice or a porcupine as 
from the average millionaire. The fact 
is he seems to have had a sufficiency 
of everything that the earth affords. He 
has more friends and acquaintances than 
he knows. what to do with, more than he 
could possibly be sociable with if he 
could live two or three years in one. He 
is constantly bored with his efforts to 
entertain himself. He has a lodge at 
Lake Saranac or Paul Smiths in the 
Adirondacks, he has a winter home in 
California, he has a palace opposite Cen- 
tral Park In New York City. He spends 
but, little of his time here. He visits 
Europe twice a year. He is actually 
pestered to death to know what to do 
with himself. He and his family are 
ever at warfare deciding what thing to 
do next. 

' He has so many ways of amusing him- 
self he finds a lack of time in which to do 
the various things that he would like to 
do. He would tike to spend a few weeks 
at his lodge in the Adirondacks but his 
wife drags him to Europe, -therefore 
many seasons pass without his visiting 
this attractive lodge. He has reasons for 
desiring to spend a certain season in 
New York City but his wife drags him 
away to California. He is a golf player 
and would ‘delight in spending several 


weeks at that game but his numerous 
engagements prevent. He is in fact wor- 
ried to the point of desperation in decid- 
ing which to accept of the various ways 
of amusement offered. 

Another trouble of the millionaire is 
his digestion. He pays his chief cook 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year, and there are nev- 
er less than twelve or fifteen other ser- 
vants connected with his kitchen. He 
does not feel like expending so large sum 
of money in maintaining and supplying 
his table without being able to eat more 
than the ordinary man, therefore he is 
continually getting into trouble with his 
stomach. In order to get relief he drinks 
copiously of wine, beer, whiskey or 
brandy and smokes freely of strong 
cigars, which simply make matters 
worse, 

After vainly trying to get acquainted 
with my nearest neighbor I one day 
heard him conversing with his friend. 
My point of view was at an open win- 
dow from my stable which was close to 
his line, therefore I could hear everything 
that was said. 

“T have got a fool of a neighbor,” he 
remarked, referring’ to me. 

“What's the matter with him ?” asked 
his friend. 

“Why he actually acts as though he 
wanted to get acquainted. He asked my 
gardner the other day if the peas and 
corn were coming up yet, and later in- 
quired if the 1ens had begun to lay ?” 

As regards the women folks of the 
millionaires’s family, they are as much 
worse than the millionaire himself as it 
is possible to imagine. They are in a 
continual flutter for fear that some one 
will classify them among,the newly made 
rich, whereas their desire is to be classed 
among those who were born rich, I 
verily believe that there are healthy and 
hearty washer-women who get more 
comfort out of life than the wives and 
‘daughters of millionaires. These women 
make no pretence at being neighborly, 
and stare at myself, my wife and daugh- 
ters, as though we belonged to another 
planet, when they meet us on drives. or 
at church. By the way about the only 
person who has called upon us since we 
lived in our new house was the pastor 
of the church, who was looking for a 
subscription of money for church ex- 
penses, 

I have about decided that after all is 
said and done the common people of this 
world are good enough for me. There is 
more right down common sense in a half 
dozen of the honest men and women from 
the good old town from which I came 
than all of the millionaires in this 
locality. - 


The World’s Fair. 

A girl who marries just to please her 
parents is usually about as happy as the 
one who marries just to spite them. 

If divorced persons were not received 
in society nobody would have to hire a 
hotel to give a reception in because 
her own house was too small, 

No woman is strong-minded when the 
fashionable ladies’ tailor is telling her 
what she ought to wear. 

Once upon a time a man’s mother-in- 
law said that he was right in an ar- 
gument with his wife, but it was before 
the days of written history. 

The trouble with forbidden fruit is that 
you always have to eat the core. 

It’s a great thing for Sherlock Holmes’ 
reputation that he never set out to dis- 
cover a woman’s age.—Chicago “Tri- 
bune.” 
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When Christmas Comes. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by C. W. Hamilton. 


When Christmas comes out on the 
farm, 
And all within is snug and warm, 
And all without is safe from harm, 
Of winter’s snow and wintry storm, 
Then peace indeed is on the earth, 
And good will reigns in Christmas 
. mirth, 
While city bells, 
Their music swells, 
'Tis country cheer, 
We're having here. 


a. 


Out on the farm when © Christmas 
comes, 

The housewife brings her goodly 
store, 


Of apples, peaches, pears and plums, 
And puddings, pies and cakes a score, 
To garnish then her table fair, 
On snowy linen laid with care, 
With turkey too, 
And cider new, 
’'Tis country cheer, 
That. greets us here. 





Evaporating Apples 


as a Business Enter- 


prise in Western New York. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower, 


The evaporation of apples may yet be 
considered a new enterprise even near 
Rochester, N. Y., where the work first 
began in a business-like manner. During 
the past hundred years the wives of 
farmers have been engaged each fall 
and winter, in peeling, coring and quar- 
tering apples and stringing them in long 
festoons to be hung around the kitchen 
stove. This product was known as dried 
apples and each season brought in a lit- 
tle revenue for the farmer's wife, which 
was used as pin money. Boys and girls 
of the family were thus employed dur- 
ing the long evenings or the rainy days. 

It was in Wayne county N. Y., that 
some enterprising man developed a beft- 
ter plan of drying apples in a home- 
‘made evaporator built in the shape of a 
tower. At the base of this tower an or- 
dinary heating stove was located, and 
above the stove numerous trays of cloth 
or wire were placed, with air spaces al- 
ternating from one side to the other, per- 
mitting the heated air to ascend under 
and over the trays filled with sliced ap- 
ples, raspberries, blackberries or cther 
fruits, until the product was thoroughly 
evaporated. This rude, primitive dry- 
house led to the construction of the pres- 
ent evaporator which is a complicated 
affair, propelled by machinery, the trays 
of fruit continually ascending on oie side 
of the tower and descending on another 
over a heated furnace, by which means 
the sliced fruit is quickly evaporated 
before it becomes discolored. 

In one year one firm has shipped $200,- 
000 worth of evaporated apples from cne 
town in Wayne county, near Rochester, 
N. Y., which shows the extent of the 
business. This improved method of 
evaporating apples has thrown the old- 
fashioned product entirely out of the 
market. 

An early question was, how to dispose 
of the waste, that is the cores, etc., 
which formerly accumulated and was a 
nuisance, Later this waste product was 
run through the evaporators the same as 
the better portion, was packed and met 
with a ready sale, mostly in Europe, 
where it was used in making cider, or as 
often occurred it was transformed into 
champagne and sent back to this coun- 
try under that label. 

Finding it impossible to evaporate ap- 
ples even by the most rapid process with- 
out some discoloration, the fruit, after 
being sliced, was subjected to the fumes 
of sulphur, which removed any suggés- 
tions of discoloration, and left the fruit 
pure and white. We have not heard 
that these fumes injured :the quality of 
the product, or its flavor or healthful- 
ness. 

The danger “from fires in evaporators 

' has been so great that many insurance 
companies have refused to take such 
risks. Owing to the fact that the evap- 
orators are run night and day, and at a 
strong heat in order to hasten the pro- 
céss, the woodwork on every side be- 
comes kiln-dried and highly inflammable. 
Fake insurance companies rose on every 
side offering to insure evaporating 
houses at a reduced cost, but the true 
inwardness of such companies was final- 
ly discovered. The best protection that 
can be suggested now is to build evap- 
orator houses substantially, and to make 
them so far as possible fireproof, by 
making the drying tower and the entire 


F, furnace compartment of brick, so that 


the fire therein would not consume the 
building. 

New machinery has constantly been in- 
vented and introduced into evaporating 
houses. Improved apple parers, slicers 
and corers have been continually forth- 











Dahlia Bulbs For Sale Cheap. 


We have a large quantity of Dahlia bulbs 
of mixed colors, <— stock of which 
from Prof. H We 


Van 
the barrel, 
_ by the dozen, by the 100 or 1 Dahlias 
- are beautiful flowers, easily grown anywhere, 











; Wr popular of late years ever before. 
_ Write Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





coming. Various means of power have 
been used for running the machinery and 
the evaporator. Gasoline power is now 
being introduced. This is one of the 
most simple and easily managed powers 
for the farmer. 

By the present means available for the 
apple evaporator the fruit is not touched 
from the time it leaves the trimmer’s 
hands until it is placed on the tray and 
is being carried through the evaporating 


the Piutes, Pawnees and Sioux. These 
were giants that occupied the tand be- 
tween Omaha and Pike’s Peak and were 
liable to swoop down upon us at any 
momeyt. Thus no one attempted to cross 
the plains except in large numbers form- 
ing a sort of caravan. Hach caravan was 
under the command of an Indian fighter 
who disciplined the men so _ that 
when an attack was made by the Indians 
each driver knew precisely what to do, 
and did it with military precision and 
speed. When attacked by the Indians 
the caravan immediately closed into a 
circle, unhitched the horses, mules or 
oxen, and placed them in the center of 
this circle made by the wagons, and 
chained the front wheels of the wagons 
to the rear wheels. From behind this 
barricade the battle with the Indians 
was fought until one or the other was 
overpowered. 

As I had but little money I worked my 
way across the plains by driving a team 
hitched to a prairie schooner. I cannot 
attempt to give my varied experience in 
crossing the vast territory between 
Omaha and Pike’s Peak. Our train, or 
caravan as I call it, was attacked many 
times by Indians, and there were serious 
mishaps all along the way; there were 
many deaths in our ‘party and much 
suffering. I seemed to lose all track of 
time in ‘this hazardous journey, Our 














WIDEST STREET IN JERUSALEM. 
An illustrated journey in foreign lands, See descriptive article page 11. 





tower. In many evaporating houses the 
bleacher is attached in such a way as 
to bleach the fruits automatically. 


Pike’s Peak or Bust. 

A True Account of the Gold Chase of 1859 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
.Did you ever hunt for gold? If you 
have not you may consider yourself 
lucky. Hunting for gold in the moun- 
tains may be likened to hunting for the 
pot of hidden gold at the end of the 

rainbow. 

I was a boy in 1859. I had heard of 
discoveries of gold in vast quantites on 
Pike’s Peak, in Colorado, within sight of 
the present site of Denver, which at that 
time was little more than a city of tents. 
My mother was a widow with a large 
family of children, of which I was the 
eldest. She could not assist me in this 
wild venture and I had but little money 
of my own, scarcely more than enough to 
purchase my outfit, and yet one bright 
day in April I started alone and unaided 
for Pike’s Peak. At that time there were 
no railroads west of Omaha. I partly 
paid and partly beat my way to Omaha 
arriving there at the end of the month, 
At that time no man or party expected 
to cross the plains going west more than 
once, but there were numerous trains 
made up to cross the plains., There was 
great danszer from Indians, There were 


/ 








march was so slow it seemed as though 
we were not moving faster than a snail 
or a mudturtle would creep. It took us 
months to make the trip. Those who 
were taken sick could receive no medical 
attention further than could be given by 
the rough teamster or immigrant, who 
might by chance have some remedy in his 
outfit. There was often a dearth of 
water and food for both man and beast, 
Often the heat and the dust was almost 
past human endurance. Sometimes we 
would rest along the banks of a river or 
stream for weeks to recuperate our own 
strength and that of our beasts of 
burden. 

At last we arrived at the present site 
of Denver. Now we were in sight of the 
mountain peak in which we had hoped 
to find quantities of gold, such as would 
make myself, my widowed mother, my 
brothers and sisters wealthy for life. 
But in fact my troubles had scarcely be- 
gun. I do not choose to recall the mis- 
fortunes that befell me during thr weeks 
and months that I spent in climbing the 
moutains and in hunting for gold. ‘ches 
are like a frightful dream that I would 
fain forget. All I can say is that the 
gold miners of 1859, as well’ as those cf 
more recent years, wére men who faced 
death and almost every form of human 
suffering. The mountains west of Denver 
were strewn with the bodies of the leady 
who went there in search of gold. That 





; A ~ 

I escaped with my life and was able to 
return to my mother, after years of ab- 
sence, with mind. beclouded and body in- 
firm and racked, is sometiing that I am 
to this day unable to account for, con- 
sidering ‘all the sufferings and privations 
that I endured. 





Mrs . La Maaco, beer History 
of the Green Family. 

The coat of arms she says was first 
used by the Crusades to identify knights 
whose faces and forms were completely 
covered with armor. She next connects 
the Green family with that mystic his- 
torical period known as the “‘War of the 
Roses,” The early menmibers of the 
Green family mentioned were keepers of 
greens or parks or were noblemen who 
had inherited large landed estates from 
their king for services rendered. Cather- 
ine Par, the last wife of King Henry 
VIII. was a member of the Green fam- 
ily. Members of the 'Greén family were 
among the first colonists of Virginia. 
Later members of the Green family as- 
sociated themselves with the Pilgrim 
Fathers in Massachusetts. The Greens 
settling in Virginia were progenitors of 
Southern branches of the Green family, 
and those settling in Massachusetts 
and who followed Roger Williams into 
Rhode Island were progenitors of the 
Northern branches of the family. 

Sir Henry Green, advisor to Richard 
II., was beheaded by Henry IV., men- 
tioned in Shakespeare’s ‘“Rithard II.” 

There were three John Greens ef Rhode 
Island who were progenitors of the fam- 
ly of Greens so numerous that even to 
the present day there is little danger of 
addressing any one of them as Mr. 
Green. Of these three John, the surgeon, 
and John of Quidnegsett, became the 
most prominent, The Green family f 
which Editor of Green’s Fruit Grow 
sprang was from John of Quidnessett. 

One Jane Green of Rhode Islahd, w 
famous as a nurse, helpful andsympa- 
thetic in cases of sickness. Jané Green 
had many faithful descendants, A story 
descends to illustrate the family trait of 
good nature. 

“A certain Green, whose wife had a 
furious temper, spoke ‘of her as ‘wife’ 
when she was pleasant, When she be- 
gan to fret and scold he would say 
soothingly, ‘Come, Sister Green, let's 
have no trouble,’ but when she was in 
a tantrum of rage he would pick up his 
hat and beat a retreat, philosophically 
saying, ‘Well, well, Mrs. Green, have it 
your way, have it your way.’” 

The early Greens were slave holders. 
Some of them made fortunes by ex- 
changing rum for slaves and gold dust. 
The rum was purchased for 12c per gal- 
lon, This brought a fabulous price in 
Africa. Far from feeling guilty of crime 
these pious old captains would offer up 
prayer and never failed to ask God's 
blessing on their slavery enterprise. 

The most rigid economy was practiced, 
such as soaking logs in water so that 
they would burn slower and last longer. 
In summer the good man and his numer- 
ous family would carry their shoes and 
stockings in their hands until in sight of 


the church, thus saving the wear and 


tare on a dozen pairs of shoes, 

During the civil war John Green, then 
an employee in the post-office department 
at Washington, D. C., was sent by the 
United States government to London, 
England, to attend to the transfer of 
seventeen million five hundred thousand 
dollars to the Rothschilds. His son, 
Charles E. Green, of San Francisco, 
California, was made executor of an es- 
tate amounting to $7,500,000, which, by 
careful management on his part, he in- 
creased during his executorship to $15,- 
900,000. Recently he paid off some of the 
heirs of this estate giving them $5,000,000 
each, when one of the heirs immediately 
appointed him guardian, transferring 
back to him the millions of dollars tn- 
herited and which he had so carefully 
safeguarded. Another member of the 
family who had been a banker for many 
years, was asked “if his feet were free.” 
This is a Western phrase meaning, are 
you at liberty. He replied yes, and the 
friend notified him to take charge of a 
bank without requiring any bonds or 
security. It is desirable to so live that 
you have the confidence of individuals 
and the public. Often our success de- 
pends upon others having confidence in 
us. 

Salt to Prevent Freezing. 

A handful of salt in the last ri sing 
water gteatly simplifies the hangin, out 
of clothes in freezing weather. As salt 
prevents water from freezing at the 
ususi temperature, clothes thus treated 
cannot only be hung on the line before 
they freeze, but if the sun is shining on 
them they will partially dry before do- 
ing ‘so, a circumstance which prevents 
much wear and tear. The laundress 
ought to wear white wool gloves when 
hanging out clothes in winter. 
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“Ol’ Nutmeg’s’’ Sayings. 
Written for Gteen’s Fruit Grower 





It's a mighty poor rule thet won't 
work one way or the other. 


It’s on’y very blind people who go eout 
jookin’ fur trouble. 


He who laffs best laffs fust, last an’ all 
the time between. 


A doo: yard is a mighty good represen- 
tation uv the men behind it. 


The fam’ly who can’t keep ahead uv 
their specked apples are tew be pitied. 


Hayseed in a country feller’s hair is no 
wuss’n poker in a city feller’s pocket. 


It’s a good idie tew aim high but 
never drop yewr game where it’s impos- 
ble tew reach it. 


eople’s kittles uv trouble wouldn't bile 
o¥er so’ often ef they didn’t git so hot 
temper@i. theirselves. 
/ 


It’s natteral fur a dog tew growl over 
a bone; he wouldnt hey much backbone 


The big, blusterin’ world can’t scare 
a man ha’f so easy ef he has a fair-sized 
bank accaount tew defend him. 


It may bs thet the ol’ ruster crows 
over nuthin’, but then he gits the atten- 
tion uv the rest uv the flock. 


There's no fool like an ol’ fool when he 
falls in love with a gal young enough tew 
be his gran’darter. 


It looks jest ez creditable fur one 
dorg tew stick his tail between his laigs 
ez fur another tew stick his nose in other 
people’s bizniz, 


The man who | orries his neighbor’s pa- 
per may be ahead of the price uv the 
but he’s behind the times any- 
where from one day tew a week, 


When some folks hev a ha’f dollar they 
don’t know what tew dew with they go 
straight to a fortune teller tew find out 
what tew dew with it. 


Some men find it easier to mow aroun’ 
a stump fur eighteen or twenty years 
than take an hour or tew off some day 
an’ dig it eout. 


The man who is kina tew his ,cigh- 
bors, his fam'ly an’ his annermuls don’t 
need no prayin’ hand tew git him intew 


Don’t find fault becuz a dorg barks at 
it’s better fur him tew be 
barkin at the moon than tearin’ hunks 
from the seat uv yewr trousers. 


Jest ez quick ez some people git some- 
thin’ iaid up fur a rainy day it will come 
on an’ rain harder than it ever rained 


Naow is the time for country folks tew 
accept some uv the invertations they got 
last summer tew visit their city frien’s 
in taown; a fair exchange is no robbery. 


It may be all righ tew dig away the 
snow an’ pry eout vegterbuls with a 
crow-bar, but yew’'ll notice thet ev’ry fel- 
ler hates tew hev his neighbor ketch him 


Seme men would set on a nail kag in 


The av'rige pusson ¢nvies a cat when 
it is curled up asleep 
same cat is bein’ put up a tree by 
’ dorg in the neighborhood 
th> same feélin’s. 


‘When they is.a man ahead uv yew p’int 


a rug, but when 


- 


Profitable Orchards. 


I know of orchards in Monroe county 
that have in the last ten years, paid 
legal interest on $2,000 an acre, orchards 
that have borne moderate crops every 
year and enormous crops on extra fav- 
orable years, and the light crops, on off 
years, have commanded such high prices 
that the net profits have been nearly 
as great as on the favorable’ years. 
Among the causes that contribute to 
the failure of crops of apples, are clima- 
tic conditions, when the trees are in 
blossom, or soon after. Some years the 
delicate organs of reproduction are vis- 
ited by a frost, and destroyed. Some 
years frequent and protracted rains 
while the trees are in bloom, prevents 
the distribution of .the pollen either by 
the wind or by the visitation of bees, 
or other insects, In some seasons the 
young fruit has been frozen, after it was 
set, or fungus has so covered the leaves 
and stems of the fruit as to arrest the 
circulation of the sap and some vari- 
eties of apples have been rendered un- 
marketable by the growth of the scab 
fungus on the skin of the fruit, Some 
of these causes of failure may be pre- 
vented by timely spraying with fungus 
and insect killers. In fact, most of 
those annually productive orchards have 
been made so by timely and persistent 
spraying, supplemented by cultivation, 
to conserve the moisture, pruning, fer- 
tilization and growing cover crops to re- 
store the vegetable mold. 

There is another factor to be consider- 
ed in estimating the value of land cov- 
ered by an orchard, is the investment 
liablé to depreciate by use or time? If 
a man invests in bare land he may rea- 
sonably conclude that by judicious man- 
agement the land will not depreciate at 
least during his life time, 





About Asparagus.—Asparagus roots 
planted in rows three and one-half feet 
apart, and one foot apart between rows, 
would take “about 6,000 plants per acre. 
I should plant as far apart as above, 
giving then’ good cultivation by horse 
cultivator and by hoe. The best varie- 
ties are Conover’s Colossal and Palmetto. 
Price of Conover’s is usually $5.00 per 
1,000; price of Palmetto $6.00 per 1,000, for 
two-year-old plants.. Asparagus is one 
of the most desirable and useful of all 
garden products, valued alike by the rich 
and the poor. 


Plant Fruit Trees. - 

Many persons fail to set out trees and 
vines because they fear they will not live 
to eat the fruit. Some years ago the 
writer heard an old man say that he had 
planted and eaten the fruit of three dif- 
ferent orchards, and that at seventy 
years of age he had planted a fourth 
orchards for others, but at eighty-seven 
years he still lives to eat the fruit of ‘his 
own trees. Strawberries bear in abun- 
dance the second year after planting; 
blackberries, currants, grapes and goose- 
berries the third year. Peach trees will 
often bear full crops the third year. Early 
bearing apple, pear and plum trees will 
often produce abundantly for the family 
the fourth and fifth years. 

It is possible for a farmer in the 
Northern States to have fresh fruit of his 
own growing upon his table every day 
in the year. He will begin with straw- 
berries the last of May. These will last 
three or four weeks, and before they are 
all gone raspberries will be ripe, and will 
continue about five weeks. Cherries will 
begin to ripen during the raspberry sea- 
son. As the raspberries go out, black- 
berries, currants and gooseberries will be 
ready for the table. As the last of: these 
go, the early peaches, pears, apples and 
plums will begin to be ready for the ta- 
ble. During August, September and Oc- 
tober he can have a great variety of 
fruit. After October until the next June 
he will have to confine himself, in the 
main, to apples. But of good apples the 
family will never tire.—N. Y. Tribune. 


“Whenever the weather permits I al- 
ways do as much of my plowing in the 
autumn as I can. There are many rea- 
sons why I think it is a good plan to 
plow in the fall. In the first place, help 
can be hired cheap; in the second, the 
weather is not only cool, but it is in- 
man will not 
the plow, but 











soft. I found that the soil turned up 
readily, owing to the enormous amount 
of wet weather which we have had. Nuw 
when spring comes I can be working my 
ground much earlier than my neighbor. 
While he is plowing, I can spend the time 
in sowing and planting. Spring work al- 
ways crowds and I find it a vast help 
to do my plowing in the fall whenever 
I can.” 





Cultivation of the Plum. 


As a general rule our orchard trees, af- 
ter being set out, are left entirely to na- 


ture, and when the question of pruning 


comes, as it frequently does in discus- 


sions before horticultural societies, it is 
interesting to note that no one can give 


any sensible reason for advocating prun- 
ing on the one hand, or no pruning on 
the other. 
especially healthful only when a limited 
number of branches are left on the trees; 
and for this reason the weaker and poor- 
er class of shoots should never be al- 
lowed to exist. When the trees are 


young, one should keep an eye to the 


branches that are likely to be the most 


vigorous, and many of the weaker ones 


should be at once taken away. This sug- 
gestion is, in a measure, true of all fruit 
trees. A limited number of large, 





Bargain Day 


TO SUBSCRIBERS OF 


Green’s Fruit Grower 








January Ist will be bargain 
day for subscribers of Green's 
Fruit Grower. ill letters or 
order blanks dated January Ist, 
received at Rochester not later 
than January 10th, will be en- 
titled to one subscription to 
Green’s Fruit Grower without 
premium for 35 cents. 

We offer this bargain day not- 
withstanding the fact that the 
subscription price of Green's 
Fruit Grower will be increased 
January 15th, 1906, to 60 cents 
when paid in advance, or $1.00 
when not paid in advance. This 
is your last opportunity. to get 

een's Fruit Grower at a very 


low price. 











heavy, vigorous leaves is of much more 
consequence to the vital power of the 
tree than a large number of half-starved 
leaves would be, but true as this is with 
most fruit trees, it is particularly true 
of the plum. The go-as-you please 
style of raising plum trees rarely results 
in remarkable profit. 


My Horse Loving Neighbor. 
By the Editor. 


I love to recall the queer people who 
lived neighbors to us when I was a boy 
on the farm. John Mack was a lover 
of horses. He was ever talking about 
horses and was deeply interested in ev- 
erything that pertained to the horse, 
When Rarey’s system of horse taming’ 
first came out he came to our farm with 
a man who was teaching the Rarey 
system. The neighbors generally had 
been notified of the event, therefore 
quite a crowd gathered at my father’s 
farm to see horses subdued by the Rarey 
system, no matter how wild or unman- 
ageable. Mr. Mack was in his element 
on this occasion. He was a pompous 
man, having a large estimate of his 
abilities, which in fact were not remark- 
able. He was so fond of horses and 
horse races, and s80 far in- 
clined to trade or buy horses that he 
did not need as to neglect his own farm 
and. permit the weeds to grow. His 
fences were often so poorly constructed 
that his corn was eaten by stray cattle 
before it was harvested. Mr. Mack often 
visited our place and I noticed that he 
would not stay in the house over fif- 
teen minutes before he would suggest 
going out to the barn to look over the 
horses, or as it. often happened he would 
visit the barn first to see the horses be- 








But the plum is a tree that is 






fore he came to the house. He always 
spoke in a patronizing way, and ever 
found occasion to criticize the horses 
upon the farm, no matter how good they 
might be. I remember on one occasion 
he asked my father if he had no better 
horses than those in the stables. He 
said he had just looked them over and 
considered them all plugs. 

I am sure this was an unjust criti- 
cism as my father kept good farm 
horses, and always had a stylish team 
for driving, and good harnesses and car- 
riages to go with them. But few people 
thrive over horse deals or horse races. 
Our neighbor, Mr. Mack was no excep- 
tion to this rule. When last I saw 
him he was a poor man. You might 
expect that Mr. Mack himself would 
have a marvelous collection of horses 
upon his farm but such was not the 
case. His horses were poor and over- 
worked, and yet he was accepted in the 
locality as a horse critic. One morn- 
ing when Mr. Mack happened to be at 
our place he criticized my boyish me- 
thod of doing up the reins of the buggy 
horse in the harness saddle, as I had 
been accustomed to do, He informed 
me that the correct way was to loop 
the reins in the bits of the bridle, and 
fasten them there by a peculiar knot, 
the mysteries of which he unfolded to 
my youthful mind. Ever since I have 
followed his method, , 

One day Mr. Mack drove into our place 
just as my father was about to depart 
with my mother for the city of Rochester 
twelve miles distant. My father was 
driving a spirited horse which would not 
stand at the porch for my mother tc get 
into the wagon. Mr. Mack remarked to 
father that he should have broken this 
horse of the pad habits, mentioning the 
fact that he could subdue such a horse 
in a short time. My father told Mr. Mack 
that if he could cure this horse of the 
practice within a few hours he would 
give him $5.00. Mr. Mack accepted the 
proposition and my father gave up his 
trip to the city that day. Mr. Mack im- 
mediately took the fractious horse in 
charge and manoeuvered with him many 
hours, driving about the square at a 
frightful pace many times, attempting 
to tire him out, feeling assured if he 
could do so that he would be willing to 
stand, but the horse was exceedingly 
mettlesome, of great endurance, and 
would not tire out, therefore when Mr. 
Mack drove him up te the door for the 
last time he ‘vas ugly and no more in- 
clined to stand than he was at the begin- 
ning of the day. The horse began to 
back as was his custom under such cir- 
cumstances ind hacked the wagon over 
a ditch, capsizing it, throwing Mr. Mack 
into the muddy water from which he was 
rescued in a sorry plight, but not in the 
least subdued as regards his horse tam- 
ing proclivities, 





Unique Cold Storage. 


Very few people know of the possibili- 
ties of the mountain farms of West Vir- 
ginia, There are many orchards of ap- 
ples ranging from 200 to 800 trees of the 
better varieties as Ben Davis, Tompkins 
King, York, Imperial, Fallawater, Bald- 
win, Grimes and Rome Beauty. As yet, 
however, very few are marketed and 
nothing is done in the way of cold stor- 
age. Yet, in Barbour county, is a very 
unique cold storage. The originator 
owns and operates a saw-mill. His ap- 
ples are packed and barreled, and then 
put into an old house standing on his 
place. Here they are allowed to stand 
until the temperature gets so low as to 
be in.danger of freezing. Then he 
spreads three or four inches of sawdust 
on the floor, stands his barrels together 
and fills in with sawdust, as well as pil- 
ing it up around them, while over the 
top he spreads a sort of tarpaulin with 
thin sawdust covering. In this way he 
has preserved Grimes and Fallawater «p- 
ples until June, 





Christmas—Outside The Inn. 
Written for Greens Fruit Grower. 


With pleasure we mention the birthdays 
paternal, 

Maternal, fraternal and others of kin; 

With int’rest count forward the days in- 
tervening, 

Then pleasant surprises we plan and begin. 


Sweet, sweet these love-tokens, tho’ small 
value meaning 

And sacred, if donor be friend or be kin, 

B’en treasured are they when faded and 
broken; 

Ah, arenes the casket these relics with- 
n, 

Gloria in excelsis to God, the All-Father, 
Who ngs ag rare Birthday, outside of 
+4 e nn ” 

A charm, sweetness, ‘halo makes sacred 


‘ this rather 
Than all other birthdays, tho’ grand man- 
sion in. 


All-limitless blessing, free, broad as __ the 


For weak ones and erring, was then ush- 
ered in,—— 

Christ’s Natal Day! Hail it with joy, gifts, 
mir 

“God with us,’* the lowly, outside of ‘the 
Inn.” ( aN. A. T. 
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The Hen. 
By Matthias Clondins. 


A_ famous pron So my ‘story’s theme, 
own to tire 
Of iaying , 888, “put then she'd scream 
So loud o’er every egg, ey ee seem 
@ house must be o 
A turkey cock, who ruled got walk, 
A wiser bird and older, 
Could bear ‘t no more, so of did stalk 
Right to the hen and told her: 
“Madam, that scream, I - + ganged 
Adds Foamy to the mat 
It sure helps the egg no w hit; 
Then lay your egg and done with it! 
y you, madam, as a friend 
ease that superfiuous clatter! 
You. kr “iy not how ‘t goes through my 
ea 


“Humph! very likely!” madam ssid, 


Then proudl acting forth a lee: 
“Un catel rnyard fowl! 
You know no more than an 
The nople Eanrese> and pra 
Of authorship in spoders days. 

ri = Jo why I do it; 
First, you perceive, I ‘lay the egg, 

And ren caoriew at, 


The Lady I In White. 


A writer in the Post Express tells the 
interesting story which Green's Fruit 
Grower will attempt to summarize, She 
writes something as follows: 

I saw the lady in white, a mother with 
her little family, passing the roadway. 
She had six little ones; she had the true 
feminine affection and possessed a low, 
sweet voice. When next I saw her a 
few days later her family had been re- 
duced to four, two of the little ones hav- 
ing passed to that bourn from whence no 
traveler returns. I could see sadness ex- 
pressed in the face of the affectionate 
mother who seemed to care even more 
tenderly for her remaining little ones. 
Again I saw her later and only two of 
her family remained, and still the moth- 
er had the same sweet face, abiding ten- 
derness of manner and air of resignation. 
Again I discovered her in a new locality 
with only one little one left. Surely, I ex- 
claimed, some pestilence or calamity has 
overtaken this family. A week later, I 
am ashamed to confess, I'had almost 
forgotten the white lady and her sor- 


owl, 





rows. Our rural summer resort had 
been crowded with visitors; there was 
a shortage of fresh meat. At dinner 


time the landlady passed me a plate of 
flesh, remarking that this was the flesh 
of the white lady. I turned from the 
food with loathing and exclainied, I can- 
not take a part in this murder, nor can 
I eat of this flesh. The white lady was 
a white turkey. 





Green’s Fruit Grower:-- I hatched 70 
chicks in an incubator, part of them 
were blind. When large enough to dis- 
tinguish the sex it was discovered that 
the sightless ones were al! _ pullets, 
Cockerels were all normal. All grew 
and thrived alike. The blind ,chicks I 
placed in a wire screen pen and when 
large enough to eat I dropped their 
feed into a shallow dish and from the 
sound their instinct told them where 
to get their meals. They acquired the 
habit of circuiting around the pen like 
a circus ring, always keeping their bills 
in touch with the sides of the pen and 
I observed they always went to the left 
or against the sun, or to use the phrase 
I did when a lad driving oxen, “They 
always hawed and never geed.” I 
never reed or heard of such a case.— 
Byron Rogers, New York. 


The Value of Poultry Products. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—The as- 
sertion that there is no class of produce 
in America of so great value as that de- 
rived from American poultry is no long- 
er an assertion, but an established fact. 
To prove this we ‘have only to look at 
the report of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which states in plain terms that 
the value of the products of American 
hens during the past fiscal year exceed- 
ed that of all the gold and silver pro- 
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‘Though 








Improved Poultry Houses. 


the only munching, t 
regen tapos mec with 
and in less time than 









significant and important, the products 
of poultry are nevertheless necessary 
factors in a man’s diet, beside being of 
enormous commercial value-——M. A. 
Davis, Mass. 





Building Poultry Houses. 
See cut above. 


Green’s Fruit Grower readers have 
been asking for suggestions for poultry 
houses. The above photo-engraving il- 
lustrates several classes of poultry 
houses. Those in the foreground are in- 
tended for ducks and geese. Those in 
the center of the picture were built for 
chickens. Notice the open spaces which 
are intended for scratching pens where 
the birds get exercise, fresh air and 
sunshine. During winter these, openings 
are often covered with duck or can- 
vass. Indeed many poultry keepers are 
abandoning the use of glass altogether 
from poultry houses, using cloth in place 
of glass. The objection to glass is that 
it attracts the heat when the sun shines, 
making the rooms quite, warm, and at 
night or on cloudy days the air cools off 
rapidly causing dampness. It is consid- 
ered important that the temperature in 
poultry houses should be kept of as even 
temperature as possible, and this cannot 
be done with mary glass windows. 

It is not necessary that the poultry 
houses should be high between joints. 
Many poultry houses are built with the 
roof slanting only one way, the lower 
part of the roof being only four feet 
high and the upper part eight or ten 
feet high, I do not favor board floors 
for poultry houses since rats and other 
vermin secrete themselves under this 
flooring and enter the poultry house 
whenever they desire, consuming 
feed and destroying the birds. The 
best floor is made of gravel and 
Portland cement after the same man- 
ner as scidewalks * are construct34. 
Where these cement floors are too 
expensive I advise leveling off the ground 
and covering it three or four inches deep 
with coal-ashes, pounded down as 
firmly as possible, The roofs of poul- 
try houses are often covered first with 
boards and then with strong tarred paper, 
which receives each year a coat of tarred 
paint. It is poor economy to use cheap 
tarred pape: for roofing. Use the best 
quality. Before boarding up the sides of 
the poultry house tack on the outside of 
the studcing strong building paper verti- 
cally, tacking it to each studding. This 
does much to keep the poultry house 
warm. Where the winters are very cold 
it will be necessary to tack onto the in- 
side of this studding another course of 
building paper, and over that a thin 
board to hold it in place. It is not neces- 
sary to build a stone foundation for 
the sills of the poultry house. The posts 
can rest upon stone piers or upon cedar 
or oak posts set in the ground. 

There are many farmers who have no 
poultry houses. They allow their birds 
to make use of the stables, the grain 
barns, the sheds 0 the hogs-pens, or in 
similar places where they find shelter. In 
fact poultry keeping on many farms is 
conducted in a shiftless manner. The 
wonder is that poultry keeping is so pro- 
fitable under such adverse circumstances. 

Remember that beginning with Jan- 
uary 15th the price of Green’s Fruit 
Grower to subscrivers will be 60 cents per 
year, if paid in advance, or $1.00 per year 
if not paid in advance. 


Poultry and Pigeons. 

I have often wondered that the keep- 
ing of the two is not more frequently 
combined, at least to the extent of the 
poultry man Having a few pigeons for 
the pleasure of the thing, if he Jacks the 
disposition or the facilities to make it a 
regular branch of the business. A few of 
these birds can be “stuck away” in most 
any corner, such as the gable end of a 
barn, the loft’ of an old shed, or even 
in the higher-part of a poultry house 
itself; they take up but little room, bear 
confinement well, ard make most hand- 
some and in pets, 

As to what particular variety of the 
many in the market is. likely to afford 
one most pleasure, 
the individual himself should decide, but 








mistake in choosing the flying homer. 
For many years we have kept 1 few of 
choice bred birds of this variety and we 
have yet to find a more fascinating di- 
version than the breeding, rearing and 
flying the wonderfully intelligent lttle 
creatures. Tney can frequently be 
made most useful, too, as message bear- 
ers, 

Of course comparatively few can give 
the time to the work necessary to de- 
velop 500-miJe birds, but provided cne 
has good stock but very little training 
will be found sufficient to fit birds so 
that they will make trips of thirty, forty, 
and even 100 miles with reasonable cer- 
tainty and speed. 

Nothing creates greater interest in a 
community than the knowledge that one 
of these little winged messengers is ex- 
pected from a certain point, and the 
owner will always find plenty to rejoice 
with him over a bird’s successful eturn. 

This article is in no sense an advertis- 
ing dodge. We keer homers, it is true, 
but dispose only of our surplus stock 
and have none for sale at present. We 
wish simply to call brother breeders’ at- 
tention to what we are sure they have 
but to try to find a most agreeable and 
instructive diversion.—J. F. Woodbury. 
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History of the Turkey. 
By Georgina Fraser Newhall. 

In some fashion the Honduras Turkey 
found its way in the sixteenth century 
from Honduras or Mexico to the West 
Indies and Spanish Main—thence to 
England. Its descendants are our do- 
mestic turkeys. Domesticity has im- 
paired: the beauty of coloring and even 
varied it to plain bronze or white. Know- 
ing that it came from lands remote and 
Turkey being at that period the ver$ 
limit of things earthly, the common 
people concluded that Turkey must be 
the place of its nativity, Hence the 
name, 

Perhaps it is because this Mexican 
bird bartered his birthright of liberty 
for a mess of pottage that the wild 
Turkey of our Northern forests _ still 
looks askance at-the autocrat of the 
barnyard. There is some kinship but 
little sympathy between them. They 
seldom mate and when associated fight 
irreconcilably. In February the wild 
bird, now nearly’ extinct, begins his 
mating. Loud and incessant is his gob- 
bling, pompous and ridiculous his strut. 
The female makes her nest in some se- 
cluded spot, which she seeks with great 
cunning, varying her route every day 
in order, to avoid detection, As soon as 
the young are hatched she takes them 
under her charge, and though they are 
great wanderers she is careful to keep 
them from marshy places, wet being 
fatal to her young until they have their 
second coat of feathers. In October 
they seek in -large flocks the rich bot- 
tomlands of the Ohio and Mississippi. 
The young broods are still marshalled 
by the mother, for truth to tell, Papa 
Turkey is very much of a club man and 
prefers the non-irritating society of the 
males of his own age, By the time 
such of the wildings as have not fallen 
by snare or shot, such as have success- 
fully battled through wind and flood 
have reached their feeding grounds, 
their domestic relative is shedding his 
benign influence over the dining table.— 
Copyrighted, 1905, by The Harare Story 
Byndicate, 


_A School Teacher’s Experience 


With Poultry. 


I have told the readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower of mv experience with fruit 
growing and general farming in a small 
way, how I dressed, how I planted, ex- 


' plaining my circumstances fully. Now 


I am going to tell you of my experience 
with poultry. Remember this is’ actual 
experience and is not fancifully made up. 
Those fanciful articles we read, of great 
Success with poultry, etc., give only one 
side of the story, the pleagant side, the 


_Tomantic, ideal, leaving out the discour- 


me features. 
I have great enthusiasm for pouitry. 
I love the birds when they are little, 


: when they are half grown and when fully 
_ developed. I know every bird.and every 


bird knows me. Bach one knows I have 


From the start I determined to have 
nothing but pure bred birds, thus I se- 
cured eggs of White Wyandottes from a 
careful breeder, also two rullets and one 
cockerel from the same man, Soon aft- 
erwards I also secured the same number 
of eggs and birds of Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, Possibly it was a mistake to 
get two breeds. I think on the whole I 
would have done better if I only had 
one. The first year I set the eggs partly 
under hens and partly in incubators, 
having aboit the usual success that be- 
ginners always have with- incubators, 
but learning much ard feeling that an- 
other year I would be fully competent 
to succeed with those ticklish inventions. 

Most peop!e when they tell of their suc- 
cess in poultry keeping do not mention 
what seems to me to be a great expense, 
that of building poultry houses. I start- 
ed without money. We were poor peo- 
ple. How were we to pay for the lumber 
and for the carpenters to build poultry 
houses. There was a little poultry 
house connectéd with the place, but when 
the young chicks were hatched this little 
poultry house was occupied by full 
grown fowls. All I could do was to en- 
close perhaps a quarter of an acre of 
ground with a high wire fence, and then 
board off little square yards in this en- 
closure to keep the different broods sepa- 
rate, There were no buildings here what- 
ever. Whenever it rained I ‘felt com- 
pelled to go out and proyide some tem- 
porary protection for these birds. Many 
and many a time I have roused myself 
from my slumber at midnight to go out 
and protect these little birds from the 
storm. At some of the pens I would 
spread horse blankets over a corner of 
the pen to keep:out the rain, at other 
pens I wpuld lay a little board roof and 
cover it with tarred papér. I am sure 
the poultrymen who read this truthful 


account will criticize my method of pro- |. 


tecting these little chicks, but I did pro- 
tect them and was successful in raising 
a large number of beautiful healthy 
birds. But I: did it at considerable self- 
sacrifice of bodily comfort. 

Since we live not far from a piece of 
woodland, skunks troubled us in large 
numbers. They would dig holes under 
the wire fence and thus get into the 
chicken yard without difficulty. Hawks 
and owls did us some injury but not 
nearly so much as the skunks. We trap- 
ped, poisoned and shot the skunks, thus. 
exterminating a large number, and yet 
they troubled vs, 

Our peculiar locality near a summer 
resort, where we were the only producers 
of poultry supplies of any kind, made it 
possible for us to secure extraordinary 


prices for eggs and dressed poultry. 
Then in addition to this, our poultry be- 
ing pure blooded we were able at times 
to sell birds at fancy prices. A gentle- 
man who was stopping at a neigh- 
boring hotel happened to pass our plate 
one day and stopped to see the poultry. 
He was so much pleased with the beauty 
of the White Wyandotte chicks that he 
ordered twelve of the half grown birds 
at $1,00 each, which were soon after 
shipped to him. 

I determined from the start to be some- 
thing of a scientific poultry keeper, 
therefore I studied the diseases of fowls, 
and when one of my chickens or full 
grown birds died, a3 they seldom did, 1 
dissected the bird with great care and in 
most cases learned the cause of its death. 
I also learned how to successfully capo- 
nize fowls, thus securirg a fancy price 
for birds without much additional ex- 
pense, I am delighted with poultry 
keeping. I am confident that there is 
profit in keeping poultry if economically 
and intelligently pursued. I advise every 
one who intends to go into the poultry 
busiress to study the question of ex- 
pense of building poultry houses since 
this is a matter often overlooked. 





When a man’s down he thinks it is all 
up with him. 

A thoughtless man loses a lot of time 
when he hurries. 

Diplomacy is often a knife in the 
hands of the underhanded., 

It takes a swift man to pursue a suc- 
cessful career nowadays. 

Age brings a man knowledge of many 
things he would rather not know. 

Lazy men like to fish and hunt—fish 
for suckers and hunt for soft snaps, 

As a rule the girl who is self possessed 
can be induced to transfer the title. 

Many a man who thinks he’s ready 
money resembles a dollar minus seventy 
cents, 

A good neighbor is one who lacks in- 
terest in affairs that are none of his 
business. 





Mr. Goodman—“Remember, my son, if 
your enemy smite you on one cheek, turn 
the other to him.” 

Willie—“But, supposin’ he soaks you 
on both cheeks at  onct?’—Chicago 
“Post.” 

The manufacturer of obesity remedies 
lives on the fat of the land.—Philadel- 
phia “Record.” 








This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if any one afflicted wit rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neural ~. will send 
their address to him at 804-17 C Build. 
ing, Boston, Mass,, he will direct | them to a 
perfect cure. He’ has nothing to sell or 
give, only tells you how he was cured after | © 

ears of search for relief, Hundreds have 
tested it with success. 
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BONE CUTTER 


cuts fine, clean and easy. It never clogs and never stalls, . Its self 
feed makes it turn with equal ease bol ea iStue 








MODEL 








only $6.50; Stand, $2.00 extra. 





26 for 25 cents. All postpaid. 


A $5.00 
Cooker, $9.25, Poultryman’'s Spray 
tion, postpaid, $2.50. Hand 
75 hens, $2.95.’ SPECIAL 





BONE, SHELL AND GRAIN MILLS 


Green’s Green Bone Cutter runs easy, and cuts faster than somé machines 
which cost half as much more. Balance wheel 21% inches. Price, without stand, 


Green’s Dry Bone, Shell, and Corn Mill is in use by the 
best poultrymen all over the country. Price only $3.45, 


Improved Aluminum Leg Bands for Poul- 
try, 75 cents per 100, postpaid; 50 for 45 cents; 


00 Root and Vegetable omer s for ews 85, A Five Gallon Food sig Set, wh ag 5, 
Complete Ca: tak Glieees. 


P; $2.85. - 
m Y neler with Pop Corn A 
OULTRY AND PO 


Address GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 


cents, Clover Cutter for 
TRY SUPPLY PLY CIRCULAR SENT FREE, 


Supply Dept., Rochester, N. Y. 








[OUR LEADING COMBINATION OFFER 


McCALL'S MAGAZINE 
AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
MISSOURI VALLEY FARMER 
GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER 


“ALL FIVE PAPERS ONE YEAR $1.30 
Publishers’ Price $2.76 





















PONY and ont COMPLETE OUTFIT FREE 
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Bright’s Disease anc Diabetes Cured 





Under the auspices of the Cincinnati Post 
pace Vast Cases rem See eee cee rena ba 


licly by Dr. Irvine K. Mott Free of Charge. 


Irvine K. Mo of Cincinnati 
Ohio, well and P favorably” kn known in. that 
city as a | aduate of 


rhe feat Col 
the Gincinratl Pua te ee, pees. _ 
of the Lond ng.) 


other kidney troubles, 
either in ee gia in- 
term "last 
stages. Dr. Mott gays: 
“My method arrests the 
disease, even though it 
has destroyed most of 
the kidneys, and pre- 
serves intact that por- 
tion not yet destroyed. 
The medicines I use neutralize the poisons 
that form a toxine that destroy the cells 
in the tubes in the kidneys.” 

The Kvening Post, one of the leading 
dail papers of Cincinnati, ay 3M hearin: ne 
of Mott’s success, asked if he woul 
be willing to give a public test to demon- 
strate bis faith in his treatment, and prove 
its merits by treating five persons suffer- 
ing from. Bright’s Disease and Diabetes, 
free of charge, the Post to select the cases. 
Dr. Mcti accepted the conditions, and 
twelve persons were selected, After a most 
exitical chemical analysis and micnosconts 

examination had been made, five out of 
twelve were decided upon. These cases 
were placed under Dr. Mott's care and re- 
ports published each week in the Post. In 
three months all were discharged by Dr. 
Mott ag cured. The persons treated re- 
gained their normal weight, strength and 
appetite and were able to resume their 
usual work. Anyone desiring to read the 
details of this public test can obtain coples 
by sendin r. Mott for them. 
‘his sth demonstration gave Dr. Mott 
ll -in ernational reputation that has 
ht him into correspondence with peo- 
as 1 over the world, and several noted 
s eapah pe are numbered among those who 
have taken his treatment and n cured, 
as i mecca can be administered effect- 


gly Bg Bore 

sere will correspond with those 
a are watering with Bright’s Disease, 
Diabetes or an idney trouble whatever, 
and will be pleased to give his exper 
opinion’ free to those who will send him a 
description of their symptoms. An essa 
which the Doctor has prepared about kid- 
ney troubles and Socstoiag his new method 
of treatment, will be mailed by him. 
Correspondence for thie MY Shore should be 
addressed to IRVINE M. D. 
$19 Mitchell Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


Cutaway Tools for Large Hay Crops 
; CLARK’S Peversible 
Bush & 5 9g Plow. 


Cuts a track 4 feet wide, one 
foot deep. Will plowa’ new 
cut forest. His double ac- 
tion Cutaway Harrow keeps 
the land true, moves 18,000 
tons of earth, cuts 3o acres 
per day. 
His Rev. Disk Plow cuts a 
furrow 5 to ro inches deep, 14 
inches wide. All of these 
peerage will kill witch- 


aes rd id mustard, charlock, 
rdhack, 


sunflower, milk- 
weed, thistle, or any f 
plant, Send for circulars, 


Cutaway Harrow Co., 
Higganum, Conn.U.S.A. 


ave 74 YOUr Fuel 


by using the 


Rochester Radiator 


It will do it, 
epaetention gcarentand so 
unded, 


Over 100 100,0 000 of them In use 
Fits any stove or furnace 
logue and prices. 
Rochester Radiator Co., 
10 Furnace $t., Rochester, N. Tv: 
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Some Facts About Pears. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower.—The 
country surrounding our little city is 
destined to become the Pear orchard of 
the world, far better than California or 
Texas. There are dozens of cases to 
substantiate this assertion. The 
writer has been an experimental orchar- 
dist for the past eighteen years, 
having tried almost all varieties of not 
only pears but all other fruits on his 
little plot of ground in his yard, His 
wife sold about $50,00 worth of pears 
this year, beside she pastured 
the horse and cow on this little plot all 
summer, which-inust have eaten at least 
one half of the fruit. 

Mr. 8. B. Taylor gathered eight bush- 
els of good pears from one tree, beside 
the culls, and sold them readily for $1.00 
per bushel. This tree, is about ten years 
old. Numbers of our people sold all the 
pears they had, readily, at $1.00 per bush- 
el and could have sold carloads of them 
if they had had them. This is not an 
unusual year for pears in this country, 
but is the first year that we have had 
railroad service co we could ship them. 
I have been growing pears for the eight- 


een years mentioned, and can truthfully - 


say we have no off years for the pear. 
I have always 4old them at the above 
price, 

I can plant fifty pear trees next spring 
and after one vedr I can gather pears 
from probably, one third of the trees. 
This would be only two or three pears 
to the tree, however, so you see you will 
begin to get a good crop almost as soon 
as strawberries or other small fruits, 
which thrive equally well here. 

Here is an example; take 40 acres of 
land and put it in pears, the first five 
or six years, it will have paid you for 
trouble, taxes, etc. After six years 
you can safely count on three bushel per 
tree, 108 trees to the acre, 20 ft. apart, 
count eight trees off for accidents, 
and those not bearing from any cause, 
which would leave 100 trees or 1000 trees 
to 40 acres which at $1.00 per bu. and it 
is not an exaggerated price, and you 
would have $1200, enough to pay for land 
and all improvements. Land for this pur- 
pose can be bought for from ‘$5.00 to 
$10.00 per acre. Now after the sixth 
year, it will double up very fast, for you 
can count on ten bushels of pears to the 
tree, after 10 years, which would bring 
$40,000.00. and this would mean year after 
year.—W. D. Craig, Galena, Mo. 

Eprtor’s Norn,—pave is nothing sure but death 
and taxes, 1s an old and true saying, So don’t 


count on te sf advance. Do not count chick- 
ens before hatched nor fruit before trees are planted. 





Apples For Market. 


James M. Zion, spoke on “Gathering, 
Packing and Marketing Apples,” in part 
as follows: Some folk think you should 
gather apples in the dark of the moon 
in October. I do not pay any attertion 
to the moon. There is no more reason 
why these people should tell us to gath- 
er our apples than they should tell us 
to gather our corn or odts on a certain 
date. Nature as provided a time for 
apples to nature, and certain apples will 
mature at times quicker than at other 
times, and they will then begin to fall 
on the ground. The first that fall may 
have worms in them, but as soon as the 
good apples begin to fall, don’t lose any 
time in gathering them. When you can 
put your hand under the fruit, raise it 
up, and it will separate from the limb, 
it is ready to be picked. This is the same 
with cherries, strawberries, pears, etc., 
and, of course, with the Wolf River apple 
though the last has one advantage. It 
is a.good cooking apple when it is only 
one-third grown. This is the first apple 
that we attempt to make apple sauce of, 
There are several varieties of that kind 
of apples. The Grimes’ Golden must be 
gathered quickly. As soon as they. be- 
gin to drop, we begin to gather them 
and put them in barrels and ship them to 
cold storage. I have the picking in mind 
when I choose my trees. I commenced 
buying trees fifteen years ago, and I 
called for the low-top tree, and a tree 
that had a good stem and good roots, At 
that time many advoated high tops. I 
can truly say that we can stand on the 
ground and pick one-half of the arples. 

Walter Smith—Do they do as well 


| when they grow near the ground? 


Mr. Zion—I do not notice any differ- 
ence. We have a tab ordehs Farmers’ 





hammers were always lost, you couldn’t 
find nails, etc.; so now: we do all of our 
packing at the packing-house, and when 
we get there, we have everything in 
readiness, In that packing-house for two 
or three years I graded the apples. I am 
now trying a different plan with some 
of the varieties. I put the apples in the 
barrels and send them to cold storage 
with the object of resorting them, for I 
have always found that if we shipped 
out a barrel of .pples from cold storage 
that were sorted in the packing house, to 
the groceryman, and there happened to 
be a half-a-dozen rotten apples, he would 
try to dock us from 50 cents to $1.50 on 
the barrel. They would tell us that the 
apples were in a very bad condition. 
Now I never let the apples go out until 
they have been sorted. 

Now as to boxes or barrels. There are 
advantages and disadvantages in pack- 
ing boxes, I think itisan advantage 
when it is a very superior quality early 
in the year. At the fall packing time, we 
come in contact with the apples from 
Michigan that sell for from $1 to $1.50 
a barrel. We know that we cannot com- 
pete with those prices. So the first thing 
I do is to ship my apples to cold storage 
and, after the other apples are off of the 
market, I sell mine and get good prices 
for them. The apples that we would 
have to sell from $1.50 to $3 per barrel 
we can get $5 for when we take them out 
of cold storage. 

Mr. Swaim—Do you get more money 
for your fruit in boxes, according to the 
bulk, than you do in barrels? 

Mr. Zion—Yes; but there are excep- 
tions. It is nice to talk about boxing 
apples, but :t is not so easy to do. It al- 
most takes an expert to pack in boxes. 

Mr. Williams--What does it cost a 
month to put apples in cold storage? 

Mr, Zion—Ten cents a month, or 35 
cents @ season, 

Mr. Hazelridge—I would object to 
hauling the apples in baskets to the 
packing-house, I think that the jostling 
in the baskets would bruise them. Of 
course, such apples as the Ben Davis it 
would not hurt, but I should not like a 
Yellow Transparent to be treated in that 
way. 

Mr. Zion—I have not suffered any in- 
convenience. I get my apples to cold 
storage just as quickly as possible, and 
when we pack 'n the packing-house we 
sometimes work until ten or eleven 
o’clock at night to get them off and sent 
to the express station, and by the next 
day they are in cold storage. When we 
worked in the orchard, we could not do 
this way. I have heard it said that the 
Ben Davis scalds badly in cold storage, 
but I think this {s caused by the apples’ 
not being gathsred at the proper time. 





Judging Fruit on Tree or Orchard. 
Written For Green’s Fruit Grower. 


“You had better pick the Bartlett 
pears on that old tree by the car wait- 
ing-room or the boys will steal every 
one,” remarked my friend. 

“Thank you,” I. replied, “If you had 
not mentioned the matter I would have 
overlooked it and would have lost the 
pears. They are fine specimens and I 
will have them picked immediately.” 

As I looked at the tree only five or 
six years transplanted, standing not 
over 8 feet high, it did not seem that 
there were a couple dozen pears up- 
on it. Imagine my surprise when I 
looked into the fruit room and saw that 
my man had secured about three pecks 
of beautiful Bartlett pears from this 
little tree. 

At the same time I told my man to 
pick the fruit of our honey plum, I 
had been picking and eating this fruit 
for several weeks and thought there 
were only a few scattering ones upon 
the tree, which was a very small one, 
fruiting now for the first time, but to 
my surprise he secured nearly a peck of 
beautiful plums, 

This reminds me how difficult it is to 


‘Judge of the amount of fruit on a tree 


A friend has a fine 
One year the fruit 


or in an orchard. 
productive orchard. 


set so sparsely, he did not think he 
would .have much of a crop. Later on 
what little fruit there was upon _ the 


trees swelled out to large size and the 
crop was more promising. “At this 
point my friend made an estimate of 
the number of barrels of fruit in the 
orchard. He was used to making es- 
timates and usually came very close 
to the mark. He thought he knew about 
how much each tree would produce. 
Strange to relate when he came to gath- 
er the fruit of this orchard there were 
more than twice as many barrels of 
apples as he had estimated, 
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ABOUT THE SOUTH 


“About the South” is the name of a 64-page illus- 
trated pamphlet issued by the Passenger Depart- 
ment of the 


lIlinois Central R. R. Co. 


in which important questions are tersely answered 
in brief articles about 


Southern Farm Lands, 
Mississippi Valley Cotton Lands, 
Truck Farming, Fruit Growing, 
Stock Raising, Dairying, 
Grasses and Forage, Soils, 
Market Facilities 


and Southern Immigration 


alone the lines of the Illinois Central and Yazoo 
ssissippi Valley railroads, in the States of 
Remsecky, : ennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana, 


including the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 


of Mississippi. 
Send for a free copy ie J. F. MERRY, General 
Immigration Agent, I. C. R. R., Manchester, Iowa. 
Information concerning rates and train service 
to the South via the Illinois Central can be had o 
agents of connecting lines, or by addressing 


8, G. HATCH, G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Song of the Common People. 


_ “Success.” 

We are the common people, yet out of 
our might is wrought, 

Ever, by. God’s own fiat, masters of mighty 
t —s 

Men of that grand republic whose rulers 
walk alone, 

Piercing the future shadows, knowing what 
seers have known; 

And, measured by these, the unco’ are petty 
and wee and small, 

Playing with gilded baubles, chattering 
voluble all; 

And these, our sons, surpass them as the 
hills o’erton the glen, 

For their great hearts throb to ...e world’s 
ong sob, and they are the saviors of 
men. 


Common, and only common, 
Hopelessly commonplace, 

Yet out of our loins still issue 
The saviors of the race, 
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Cherries In Colorado. 
From Colorado Experiment Station. 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 

"Tis a far cry from Colorado to New 
York but still we have some interests 
in the fruit line which are common to 
both east and west. This is particular- 
ly true of sour cherries of which, you ask 
me for a few notes. 

In the Northern part of the state where 
a specialty is made of this crop, the 
question of hardiness must be ccnsidered 
first. As :night be expected the English 
Morrellos stand first in this respect, but 
the Montmorency Ordinaire is proving 
to be a close second. After a number of 
years of testing, this variety has been 
found to be fairly reliable; it bears well, 
and stands shipment. But what ‘is more 
important, it is far superior to the Mor- 
rellos for canning. In regions where fruit 
is expensive as it usually is in this sec- 
tion, the housewife cannot be too dis- 
criminating in regard to varieties. But 
we must soon look to the establishment 
of canning factories to take care of the 
surplus fruit. For this purpose a cherry 
should not be too sour and must look 
well when canned. The Montmorency 
meets these requirements fairly well, 
much better than the Morello and as it 
is nearly as sure a bearer as the latter 
variety our growers will no doubt find it 
to their advantage to include it in their 
future plantings. It is true in many in- 
stances that where trees of these varie- 
ties have stood in the same orchard, the 
Morello has made the most money for 
the grower, but will this be true in the 
future when the supply becomes more 
plentiful? When our pecrle come to 
know varieties better, the fact that the 


‘Montmorency is of better quality, much 


less sour, and of better appearance than 
the Morello the demand for this variety 
should be greatly increased. 

These two varieties are our standards 
for the present but with the Morello in 
the lead. The Monmorency bids fair to 
become much more popular in the near 
future, 

Professor W. Paddock. 





Grandfather's Garden. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 

When I was a child I used often to 
visit my grandfather’s home where I 
received presents of apples and candy. 
We would play in the old orchard, I 
fancy now I can smell the scent of the 
cedars which grew alcng the old rail 
fence near the garden. It is surprising 
how the sense of smell clings to the 
memory. The apple trees were very 
large and tall, The hogs which lived 
and fed in the orchard grunted and 
snorted as they ran away at our ap- 
proach. I cannot tell you the correct 
hames of the apples which grew in 
grandfather’s orchard. One was called 
British, another Soggy Sweet, another 
Grey. Spotty Sweet and Cider Sweet 
were all names given by my grandfath- 
er to seedling apples which have never 
been correctly catalogued, One called 
McEwen we children used to see which 
of us could take the largest bite, chew 
and swallow it without making faces, 
it was so sour. One tree was called 


. Over-thesroad as it was found on the 


other side of the road and transplanted 


_ here.—John R. Marks, P. E. Island, Can. 





Pears Are Apples. 
There are few more wrongly named 
things in the world than the Jerusalem 
artichoke. In the first place, it never 


+ came from Jerusalem at all, and in the 


Second place, it’ is not really an arti- 
choke, but a sunflower. The true arti- 
choke is a member of Cynara family, 


while the so-called Jersualem variety 


struggles along as best it can as Hel- 
inathus tuberosus. It is simply a sun- 
flower, with its tubers developed by cul- 


_ tivation. 


Cultivation has done wonders for fruit 


‘ and vegetables. 


For instance, throvgh its means 
Peaches, apricots and nectarines have 
been developed from the almond, to 


_ Which. family all three fruits belong. 
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OU can get MpCrure’s MaGazIneE all winter 
Y long—FREE—as a TEST—I mean just that. 
I want you—your wife—and your children 

—to get well acquainted with McClure’s Magazine. 

I want to start—right away—sending it to you 
every month for 3 months on approval. 

Not a penny down—not a deposit of any kind— 
not even an agreement to keep taking it—just your 
word that you will do one of two things at the end 
of three months—either notify me to stop sending 
the magazine, or—send me just one dollar, for the 
full year’s subscription. 

You see, I know the majority of people, once 
they start reading McClure’s, will feel they could not 
do without it. 

A certain number may write me to stop sending 
it—but I’m willing to send it 37 moyths free to these 
few, in order to get McClure’s into the at number 
of homes where it will be appreciated and looked 
forward to from month to month. 

Now, McClure’s is bound to please you, because 
it is clean, vigorous, fearless, progressive—always 
truthful and accurate. 

It is beautifully illustrated, many plates are in 
colors, and there are always good stories by the 
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another. These articles will be continued along a 
little different line, discussing the problems of Life 
Insurance, You can’t afford to miss them. 

A new series is just announced—The Railroads 
on Trial—by Ray Stannard Baker. These articles 
vitally concern every cultivator of the soil, as well 
as manufacturers, because they handle fearlessly the 
matter of railroad rates, rebates, etc. You who are 
shipping grain or stock want to know about these 
things, 

Names familiar to our readers as former con- 
tributors are Theodore Roosevelt, ex-President 
Cleveland, Mark Twain, Gladstone, Huxley, dall, 
Rudyard Kipling, Gen’! Miles, Arch Deacon Farrar, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Booth Tarkington, Nansen, 
the great Arctic onpiares Dr. A. Conan Doyle (author 
of the famous Sherlock Holmes stories), Walt 
Whitman, Bret Harte and others, 

Among those who will write this next year are 
Lincoln Steffens, Jack London, Booth Tarkington, 
Myra Kelly, William Allen White and others equally 
famous and entertaining. 

The stories and articles in lighter vein are a// by 
leading writers and are suitable reading for the 
young, 

McClure’s Magazine cultivates a taste for right 












whole of it. 









brightest, most entertaining writers. 


It is different from any other magazine. Mc- 
Clure’s keeps you in touch with ¢he world—the 


There are solid articles for thinking men, newsy 
articles concerning events of the day, entertaining 
articles and stories for father, mother, son and 
daughter. Even the little folks are not forgotten. 

McClure’s has its own permanent staff of writers 
and artists who aid in furnishing, each month, its 
300 pages of matter which cost more, to prepare, 
than any other periodical in the world. 

For three years McClure’s has been publishing a 
series of articles describing the successful overthrow Sate 
of the criminal political machine in one city after 


reading and right living. It is the biggest readin 
bargain in the world; and every article may be rea 
by every member of the family. 


Send me the coupon. 


S. S. McCLURE, Editor, 
McClure’s Magazine 


New York City 
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Few people would be prepared to admit 
that the peach is an almond, yet such 
is the case, 

There is little apparent connection be- 
tween tne wild crab of the hedgerows 
and a Newton pippin, but both are mem- 
bers of the same genus, Indeed it is 
from the same wild crabapple that the 
whole of tne 100 odd existing varieties 
‘of apples have been raised. 

Technically speaking, too, the pear is 
an apple, and so is the medlar and the 
mountain ash which latter is not an ash 
at all. 


Montana Orchards. 


The question of tillage in orchards is 
a vital question in Montana, where cul- 
tural conditions are somewhat different 
than in most other sections of the United 
States. 

The ochardists of the states are divided 
on the question of cropping the orchard 
and clean cultivation. The orchardists 
in favor of cover crops (Clover is the 
crop used more generally) claim that their 
orchards are benefited by growing the 
clover, while the exponents of clean cul- 
ture are just as sure their method is the 
best. Some orchard men claim that, 
while clean cultivation produces good 
thrifty trees and excellent fruit yet the 
trees in such an orchard are badly sub- 
ject to sun scald, and the fruit from trees 
grown in a cloyer sod are often better 
colored, but not quite so large as the 
fruit from clean cultivated orchards. 
There is, I believe, a happy me- 
dium between the two extremes, and if 
properly. executed will give, during the 
life of the orchard, the best results. 

‘In the early period of the orchard’s life, 


“until it is 6 or 7 years old, it should be 


kept under clean cultivation or only hoed 
crops grown; and then unless the ground 
is very rich and full of humus there is 
no doubt in my mind but that a clover 
crop grown and plowed under once in 
two or three years will give better results 
than if the orchard were kept clean of all 
vegetation or allowed to be permanently 
in clover. 

Of course, when a cover crop of any 
kind is grown it is necessary to apply 
more water, 1nd this is an operation that 
should be carefully and intelligently done 
as trees can be harmed either by too 
much or too little water. In a new coun- 
try such as we have, where the climatic 
conditions are different than in most 
other fruit sections, many problems con- 
nected with fruit growing are yet to be 





solved and the qu3stion of irrigation and 
tillage methods are not of the least im- 
portance,—R. W. Fisher horticulturist, 
experiment station, Bozeman, Mont. 





Good Thing.—We all like a good thing 
to continue. The gold mine runs out; 
the oil wells are pumped dry, and every- 
thing else follows this way, even the 
soils become exhausted. When crops are 
not properly rotated, a peach orchard 
has but a short life, apple trees sink in 
one generation, but the Pecan tree _ is 
tougher than the man planter and gets 
better as the generations go by. 





The Fruit Crop in Kansas. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Al- 
though the country in which I am living 
is young it is getting to be something 
of a fruit growing region, One apple 
orchard in my county, consisting of 100 
acres, has an apple crop this season of 
15,000 bushels which has just been sold 
for $10,000. The revenue from this or- 
chard was $100.00 per acre, which would 
pay for the land severa' times. Pears 
do not do well here with the exception 
of Duchess and Kieffer, on account of 
blight. We are hopeful that Koonce and 
Syduth pears will prove valuable but 
they have not fruited yet. I have long 
been a reader of Green’s Fruit Grower 
which I prize highly. I have always 
found it interesting and helpful.—E. B. 
Fisher. 





Keeping Apples. 

If you have a large ice box in your 
cellar that will hold from four to six 
barrels clean it out good, and after it is 
dry or when ready, put a foot of nice 
sound apples in, and on this a layer 
of newspapers pretty thick, then an- 
other foot of apples or so on until it ‘s 
full. Shut it down until wanted. You 
will find this a first rate way of keeping 
a few apples and also of seving room. 


n 
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Mother: “I wish you would help me 
with my sweeping, dear.” Daughter: 
“How can you be so unreasonable, ma? 
You know I'm late as it is for my phy- 
sical culture exercise.”—Puck. 

New Boarder: “Lock, here! Why 
can’t I have a full cup of tea?” Waiter 
Girl: “That was a full cup when I 
took it outer the kitchen, but, ye see, 
this here tea’s so weak it jest lays down 
in the bottom of the cup.”—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 
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HIS ANSWERS 


Is the evaporation of fruit a profitable 
occupation in a fruit district? Are fruits 
as largely evaporated in the West, as in 
the East?—J. D. Y., N. Y. 

Reply: The evaporation of fruits is a 
good and profitable business in most sec- 
tions where an abundance is grown. 
Nearly all kinds of fruits are good when 
dried and have a market value. There 
are culls from the orchards that can be 
utilized and thus saved from loss. The 
grower does not usually get much profit 
from his cull fruit, but sometimes it is 
a very considerable addition to his reve- 
nue. In some places trees and berry 
patches are planted for the express pur- 
pose of evaporating the fruit, but this is 
not common, except in the west, where 
there are many big prune orchards plant- 
ed for this purpose. Pears, peaches and 
apricots are dried there more than ap- 
ples. There is always a demand for 
dried fruit in foreign countries, in the 
mining regions and on shipboard. 

se 8 

Why is the average planter so little 
interested in planting flowering shrubs 
and ornamental trees?—Subscriber, N. J. 

Reply: Because his ideas are more in 
the line of getting hold of “‘the almighty 


‘dollar” than of having a beautiful home. 


It is all right to secure all the dollars 
that are necessary to afford a comforta- 
ble living for all connected with the 
home, but the finer and more elevating 
things that should surround the dwelling 
and contribute to the pleasure and air 
of refinement that all thoughtful people 
appreciate must not be forgotten. Sordid 
gain or the possession of mere property 
is far from being all of life. Indeed, it 
is not the greater part of it. A change is 
being wrought very slowly and gradually 
in the public mind in regard to the 
adornment of rural homes, and every- 
thing that tends to advance it should be 
fostered and developed. 

It seems to me that the meetings of 
the Western New York Horticultural 
Society, which is one of the largest and 


A Rip Van Winkle Sleep. 
By the Editor. 


This twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Green’s Fruit Growers reminds me that 
if a farmer had gone to sleep twenty-five 
years ago and had awakened to-day, af- 
ter a sleep of twenty-five years, he 
would be bewildered, ‘would scarcely 
known how to use the many new tools 
which have been introduced during the 
last twenty-five years. We who see 
changes taking place every year can 
scarcely realize all the changes that oc- 
cur in twenty-five years. Evolution is 
constantly going on in the way of devel- 
opment of farm tools, methods of farm- 
ing and everything pertaining to farm 
life, and all other life. I recently passed 
a twelve acre corn field in the morning, 
on my ride through the country. At that 
hour the cutting of the corn was begun, 
and an up-to-date machine, drawn by 
horses, for cutting the corn, had just 
started its work. When I returned in 
the evening on passing that same field I 
saw that all the corn had been cut and 
neatly shocked. If a man had awakened 
from his twenty-five years sleep to see 
such corn-cutting he would be aston- 
ished, but this is no more remarkable 
than many other kinds of machinery 
which have been introduced during the 
past twenty-five years. 

In fruit growing the changes have been 
as great as in farming. Twenty-five 
years ago it was thought that the apple 
growing districts of the country’ were 
limited largely to Western New York 
and the Hudson river district. Now we 
have discovered vast regions in this 
country where superior apples can be 
grown. Twenty-five years ago a great 
furor was created by the planting of an 
apple orchard of 50 acres not far from 
Rochester, N. “Y. This large field was 
the occasion of many visits and of many 
editorial notices, and was the talk of 
every horticultural meeting. The ques- 
tion arose, how could any one man man- 
age so large an orchard? How could he 
fertilize the soil? How could he find 
time to prune the trees and to gather 


the fruit? In the last twenty-five years 


an apple orchard of fifty acres would not 
be considered very large since there are 
orchardists who have several thousand 
acres devoted to apples, others who have 
several thousand acres devoted to peach- 
es, and others who have several thou- 
sand acres devoted to oranges. 


)EMAN, 
ER 


E. VAN 
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most influential organizations of the kind 
in America, falls far short of its mis- 
sion and solemn duty in this purticular. 
I have attended many of its meetings 
and do not remember of a single occa- 
sion where ornamental horticulture re- 
ceived anything like due consideration, 
At one time there was read a paper that 
was replete with good thoughts and sug- 
gestions about ornamentation, but it was 
put off until the last thing, when every- 
one -was rushing to get away and what 
was said was only heard by a few, and 
that in the midst of confusion. It is all 
money, money, money! Even the ama- 
teur fruits have little attention. The 
topics that attract are those which bear 
on how to make the most profit. The 
Kieffer pear and the Ben Davis apple are 
not omitted, mean as they are, for they 


bring the dollar. 
e-e 6 


As a rule do you think that fruit can 
be profitably grown on orchard: trees 
without cultivation?—B. G. Ind. 

Reply:—No, certainly not. That good 
fruit is sometimes grown in orchards 
that have been seeded to grass and even 
in cases of neglect is true, but they are 
exceptions. It would be a great mis- 
take for orchardists to generally attempt 
the “grass mulch” system that is being 
advocated by some, for the natural con- 
ditions must be very favorable and the 
orchard under the wisest management 
if success is to follow. 

I have just been looking over many 
orchards in different parts of Oregon 
and Washington and in any case where 
the surface soil has not been well culti- 
vated it was easy to see the harmful 
results of the neglect or intentional di- 
version from the appreved methods of 
culture. This was true in the orchards 
of the Willamette valley, where the soil 
is rich and the rainfall very abundant. 
Those who are thinking of trying the 
grass method in orchards should go slow 
if not drop the idea altogether. 


In the past twenty-five years the con- 
sumption of both large and small fruits 
has rapidly increased. Population has 
increased but consumption has increased 
further than population. People are 
learning the value of fruit as food and 
its healthfulness and both are more fully 
appreciated. 
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Explanation of Our Front Cover 
Illustration. 


This twenty-fifth anniversary number 
of Green’s Fruit Grower marks an event 
in the history of this magazine, The up- 
per part of the illustration on the front 
cover represents a scene in its . early 
history, when lavorers at Green's -fruit 
farm, then just started, are seen carrying 
the entire edition of 5,000 copies from the 
village near by to the office of Green’s 
Fruit Grower, then located at the fruit 
farm. The roads at this time were 
blocked with monstrous snowbanks, 
making it impossible for teams to go 
through. This is the reason why the 
rolls of the publication were thus car- 
ried. 

The lower part of the illustration on 
the front cover attempts to illustrate 
wagons loaded with mail-bags contain- 
ing the present greatly increased edition 
of Green’s Fruit Grower, amounting to 
127,500. copies, on their way to the Roch- 
ester, N. Y., post-office. 

We are proud of the fact that Green’s 
Fruit Grower started in a small way, on 
a run down but productive farm, twelve 
miles outside the city of Rochester, N. 
Y., whére the editor and publisher had 
gone to recuperate his fortunes after the, 
disastrous financial convulsion of 1873, 
which wrecked the fortunes of many 
American people. 

We are particularly gratified with the 
success of Green’s Fruit Grower which 
started in such a small way, and which 
has now 127,500 subscribers, making it 
the most prosperous and influential hor- 
ticultural paper ever published in this or 
any other country. 
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Order from the Sultan of Turkey. The Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y., 


task as hopeless. 
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to powder beneath the hoofs of camels een 
and donkeys and the sandals of men, 4 
blown into the air and absorbed ‘into the If you want to make the 5 
throats and nostrils, the eyes and ears most of your chances, you ii: 
of man and beast, with myriads of mic- want " 
robes of all varieties. One needs to hold 
his nose to walk down the via Dolorosa, 
the most holy and interesting street in f > 
. the world, sanctified by the feet of the 64, 
Saviour who travelled it as'He bore the : : | 
Crone FIRE ARMS 
The portion of David street before the 
eye is just inside the Joppa Gate. On 
the left or north side of the street are You put yourself at a disadvantage so 
the European consulates, banks, tourist * 
agencies, restaurants of European style if you attempt to do without them, 
and the shops of curio dealers. The first Stevens’’ accuracy is noted the world over, 
building to the left is the largest hotel . 
in Jerusalem, ‘“‘The Grand,” The travel- Stevens Single Barrel Shotgun, No. 107, - +. $ 8.50 
er of to-day is as well housed and almcst Stevens Double Barrel Hammer Shotgun, No. 250, 20.00 “=; We 
as well fed in a Jerusalem hotel *as in Stevens Double Barre! Hammerless Shotgun, No.350, 25.00 ee 
any American or European one. The oh hould have the 140- 
very best fresh fruits and vegetables are oe re of “Stevens” “hea choteune ond’ ato 
Rev. Frank S. Rowland. served. The meats consists almost en- showing all sorts of styles, the various arts, differen 
The above is froma photographof Rev. Frank _tirely of chicken and mutton and strict- Serteisoe, He MRCS tne eS Bead come 
Siptireaps acer iands ays taaraerince 7, fT08h eggs can always be obtained. conte 
and which will be continued through the year. The portion of the building to the right 20 other i eee , 
Be wae. cattanet at Bese for a pa is a part of the famous Tower of David. Lh ned pend ree to oe FoR en pat 
Tr whic ie was ass! ei 0 e ean, oes metnin, Maynard, . 
charge. Sabsouneniiy "he was assigned to one ieee the Be ae in else, order from us dee “Crack Shot’ - «+ $4 Lgl 
of the largest and most prosperous churches in 8 now standing that was Frcs Any “Stevens” [Little Krag’ = + $5 
Western New York. He is a forceful speaker in existence the time of our Lord’s so- en pg at “Favorite, No.1" - $6 
and a successful pastor. journ in the Holy City. His eyes have of catalogue price 
rested on this old structure. It was J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 


Widest Street in Jerusalem. probably constructed by Herod the Great 
See Illustration, page 3. and was one of the strong fortresses 
It is well to consider Jerusalem at erected by that great builder. It is now 
Christmas time. The illustration before used as a garrison for Turkish troops 
us is David street in Jerusalem. It be- who are very much in evidence in Jer- 
gins at the Joppa Gate and extends in usalem. 
an almost eastward direction to the Tem- 
ple Area. This street ‘is one of three 
streets of the Holy City which are of 
‘ gufficient importance to have a name as- Prepared for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
signed. The other two are Christian and The Chinese philosopher, Confucius 
Via Dolorosa: the former leads to the lived at about the time of the Jewish 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre and the prophets, long before the birth of Christ. 
latter begins at the Latin convent and He was one of the great moral teachers, 
ends. at St. Stephen’s Gate in the He traveled trying to elevate the morals 
extreme eastern part of the city. This of the people. At times he was accepted, 
street, though modern, still, from its at other times he was rejected and mal- 
traditional location, will always exer- treated. While not thoroughly appreciat- 
¢ige a peculiar power over every Chris- ed previous to his death, which occurred 
tian’s heart. as at the age of seventy years, he was no 
David street is the only wide street in sooner buried than the people began to 
the city and this is only wide by com- worship his memory, and to greatly prize 
parsion with the other streets. It is his teachings. Here are a few words 
about the only thoroughfare on which it from Confucius: 
safe to drive a carriage. The Master said: “When the _ solid 
There are no street cars in Jerusalem, qualities are in excess of accomplish- 
although the city has upwards of 40,- ments, we have rusticity; when the ac- 
000 inhabitants, Some of the letters of complishments are in excess of the solid 
inquiry from our enterprising Eurcpean qualities, we have the manners of a 
and American firms are very ludicrous clerk. When the accomplishments and 
in view of the existing state of things solid qualities are equally blended, we 
in Jerusalem. Manufacturers of electric then have the man of complete virtue.” 
oods want to know all about the system Ke-+loo continued: ’ “I venture to ask 
of street railroads that are now in use gbout death.” He was answered: “While 
and what chances there are to introduce you do not know life, how can you know 
fome of their latest appliances for rapid about death?” 
transit. “What do you say of a man who is 
Rapid transit! Yes, if walking or don- joved by all the people in the village?” 
key riding may be so considered, for [The Master replied: ““We may not for 
these are the only means of travel v ithin that accord our approval of him.” “And 
the’ limits of the old city. Some one what do you say of him who is hated 
asks, ‘Are i0t the streets lighted?” Yes, py all the peoplé of his village?’ The 
with 28 small kerosene oil lamjs stuck waster replied: “We. may not for that 
ap here and there on the sides of the conclude that he is bad. It is better 
houses. And they are not cared for and than either of these two cases that the 
on a dark night do nothing more than good in the village love him, and the 
indicate that they are lighted. American paq hate him.” 
companies have made repeated efforts Tsze-kung asked: “Is there not one 
to get permission to put in a system of word which may serve as a rule of jus- 
incandescent or arc lights, but without tice for all one’s life?’ The Master said: 
Success. There are several] unsurmount- «7, not Reciprocity such a word? What 
able barriers and the largest one is the you do not want done to yourself, do 
fact that the Turkish government does jot go to others.” The Master said: 
Rot want any more light. It has now «wirtye is more to man than either fire 
more than it can stand. With the scar- 4, water. I have seen men die from 
tity of fuel. the expense would be enor- treading on water and fire; but I have 
mows. Another reason, the Turks fear over seen a man die from treading the 
electricity; they would not even admit course of virtue.” “The superior man 
the’ telegraph were they not forced 80 cannot be known in little matters; but he 
to.do by other nations. There are nO, may be trusted in great concerns. The 
telephones in Jerusalem, and there is no small man may not be intrusted with 
probability of there being any 80 long 144+ concerns; but he may be known in 
as the Turk controls. A few years 4£0 jittle matters.” 
& progressive American missionary who For one word a man is often deemed 
had charge of some schools several miles +, 4. wise; and for one word he is often 
out of the city with which he desired Gdetaed te. be foolish. We oug ht to be 
frequently to communicate, conceived tke careful indeed what we say 
idea of having a telephone. This was ° x 
furnished gratuitously by the home so- Literary Digest is a weekly magazine 
ciety, but when he was proceeding to put published by Funk & Wagnall Co., 44 
it in, a Turkish officer was sent to make wast 234 street, New York city. The 
quiries. The natter was explained to price of this attractive and valuable 
m, but he refused the permission till magazine is $3.00 per year. It contains 
@ consulted his superiors. They sent jn addition to original articles and il- 
word back to the missionary that in order jygtrations a review of the leading top- 
t) put in the telephone he must have an jcg of the world for the current month. 





Selections From Confucius. 





Missionary not caring to take all this will be furnished clubbed with Literary 
8 and knowing too that a large ex- pigest for $3.00 per year. _ 


would be involyed gave up the ° 
Names of Postoffices Changed.—The 






































375 High Street 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U. &. 








EVERY FARMER NEEDS 
A GOOD TELEPHONE 


IT’S OHEAPER TO A telephone on the farm is a ‘‘saver’’ in a great 
TALK THAN WALK ‘any ways. It increases the working force by 
Dencincidaiibiieemmennel d 








ecreasing the necessity for so many trips to 
town and to the neighbors, It adds security by 

roviding means for quick communication in 
time of misfortune and distress, There is no 
question as to the telephone being a paying in- 
vestment for the farmer. The only question is, 
which telephone is the best for the lesunaée buy? 


Stromberg - Carlson 
Telephones 


are built better than the ordinary telephone, so 
that they are especially adapted to the farmer’s 
use, Every piece and part that go to make 
up a complete telephone are made by skilled 
specialists in our own plant—the largest inde- 
pendent telephone factory in the world—made 
with minute care and thoroughly tested before 
leaving our hands; that’s why they give best 
service, that’s why there are more of them in use 
than of all others combined, that’s why it is the 






























telephone to buy. Many other good reasons are 
contained in our new book, ‘‘How the Tele- 
ii phone Helps the Farmer,’’ which will in- 
Mite terest you if you are going to buy one or 

: a hundred telephones. Write today— 
ask for book 23-L.— we send it free, 


Stromberg-Carlison Tel. Mfg. Co. 
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Rochester, Nz Y« Ohloago, Ili. 
30 DAYS TRIAL 


BOLSTER SPRINGS FREE 


We wantthe name of everyone who can use Harvey 
XXX Bolster Springs, To get these quickly and advertise 
the Springs we make a special introductory offer, 

Fifteen years hard usage over all kinds of roads in 
every state of the Union have proven Harvey XXX Bolster 
Springs a profitable investment and the best spring on 
the market. Relieves the jolt, jar and noise of a farm 


All Springs Are Carefully Tested Before Shipping 
wagon, saves damage and shrinkage of fruit, vegetables, 











WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
eggs, livestock, grain, etc. Wagon rides easier, wears 


longer. No spring wagon needed with Harvey XXX Bolster Springs on the farm wagon. Over 150 


more than cost of Harvey Springs. To convince you we offer set on 30 daystrial F’ 
perfectly satisfactory return them at Our expense, Surely if they were not all 
stakes. 


bag Drop us acard stating wagon capacity and length of bolster 





in sat- 
isfactory use. The shrinkage’on One load of hogs, vegetables, fruit or other produce hauled without springs is 
If not as represented and 

right we could not make this 
between We will send you @ set 

RVEY SPRING CO., 1008.Carver Ave., Racine, Wis. 











Trial. You can’tlose on this proposition. 
3 K for this Big Handsome 
* Nickel Trimmed Steel 


wane wereee Carrere. With 











o} CUT THis ‘AD 0 
PT BUY A STOVl 








“The street before the eye looks clean, publishers of Green’s Fruit Grower, and 
ut this is not characteristic, for Jer- all other publishers of magazines, have 
em is one of the most filthy cities had much difficulty of late owing to the 
1 earth. Almost nothing is done to changes of the names of _ postoffices 
away the refuse. There are no caused by the introduction of free rural 
wers and none but surface drainage. delivery of mail. Subscribers whose 
Hl the filth and offal of unmentionable postoffices have been changed in name, 
is dumped upon the pavement for should at once notify the publisher, giv- 
8 dogs to scatter and the rain, wheh ing both the names of the new and the 
comes, to wash away. In wet weather old postoffice. If you are getting two 
Streets are stinking cess pools, and copies of Green’s Fruit Grower notify us 












n they dry up the mixture is ground at once. 


MAHER & GROSH CO., 643 A STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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SEIRAPES draw large 

Gj quantities of PoTasn 

from the soil. .This 

must be replaced in the fer- 

tilizer, else the vine cannot 
thrive. 

Interesting pictures of 
grape vines, grown with and 
without Potasn, are shown 
in “Plant Food,” one of a 
number of valuable books 
for the farmer, which we 
send free for the asking. 


Send name and address. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS. 
93 Nassau Street, New York, 


AMERICAN FENCE TALKS 


By the Makers 

There aremany fences 
onthe market. Sometell 
of their wonderfull 
hard wire; others eheake 
of new form of construc- 
tion that make all other 
forms look ancient and 
worthless. But through 
all this it remains a fact 
that ‘more miles of 
American fence are 
in use than of all others 
combined, and will con- 
tinue so. 


pee 


wenand iti it 
ne 
tety. 
a 


Seremtes aes race weet 
ne AMERICA STEEL & WIRE CO, 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 








and 














**A land flowing with 
milk and honey’ 8 


CALIFORNIA 
IS THE MECCA 


Seekers after rest and recreation in 
a bracing climate, amid enchanting 
scenery surrounded by fruits and 
flowers, are going to California this 
winter in greater numbers than ever 
before. 


The way to do is by the 








NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





The Frog’s Appetite. 

A frog’s capacity for enveloping his 
comrades and assimilating them was 
once shown by an incident which oc- 
curred under the observation of one of 
my acquaintances. He had returned 
from the country with a lot of frogs, 
large and small, which he had obtained 
for one of the New York educational in- 
stitutions. I have forgotten how many 
there were, but they numbered over 
twenty, I am quite certain. These he 
put into a large bir ge, the wires of 
which were close enough together to 
prevent even the smallest from escap- 
ing. On the third day he went to see 
how his captives were doing, and found, 
greatly to his surprise, that all had dis- 
appeared with the exception of two old 
“mossbacks,” and they were eyeing each 
other askance, apparently in doubt as 
to which would be the “last survivor of 
the whole ship’s company,” as he ex- 
pressed it,—'‘Forest and Stream.” 


Intelligence of Ants. 

When we see an ant hill, tenanted 
by thousands of industrious inhabitants, 
excavating chambers, forming tunnels, 
making roads, guarding their home, 
gathering food, feeding the young, tend- 
ing their domestic animals—each one 
fulfilling its duties industriously and 
without confusion—it is difficult alto- 
gether to deny to them the gift of rea- 
son; and the preceding observations 
tend to confirm. the opinion that their 
mental powers differ from those of men 
not so much in kind as in degree.—Sir 
John Lubbock. 


Live and Let Live. 

Editor of Green's Fruit Grower: 

“Do you preach the gospel to 
every creature?” Do you wish ‘“God’s 
will done on earth as it igs in 
Heaven ?” Do you “do as you would 
be done by ?” Then how can you cast 
a sharp barbed hook into the brook or 
lake concealed with food as a bait to 
deceive unwary fish ? Or how can you 
shoot the mother bird and thereby cause 
her helpless young to perish for lack of 
food in their nests? How can you re- 
sort to murder, butchering, killing, 
blood-sheding io get flesh to gratify the 
depraved appetite regardless of the suf- 
ferings of animals ? Has not any one of 
God’s creatures as good a right to live 
and enjoy life as another ? What right 
has man to kill when God says ‘‘Thou 
shalt not kill.” Sometime you may 
stand before the bar of eternal justice 
to answer the charge “why has thou 
killed us 7?’ Why hast thou deprived us 
of our mother cow or baby calf, or why 
deprived us of our God-given life, liberty 
and happiness ?” Live and let live.— 
Prof. J. H. Neff, Calif. 


How Sea Eagles Catch Ducks. 

They appear to have a. special fond- 
ness for the eider duck, which are taken 
by strategy. S‘ationed near the water 
in a commanding position, with a back- 
ground of cliff, the color of which assim- 
ilates with that of the eagle’s plumage, 


he sits motionless until a flock of ducks 
settles near him. After a time one or 
two dive in search of food, but not until 
all have gone under together does the 
eagle make a asign. He then glides 
swiftly to the spot and circles over it 
close to the water; with his sharp eyes 
he can detect th2 birds before they reach 
the surface. At first he is not usually 
successful, for as soon as they become 
aware of the presence of the enemy they 
dive again instantly; but in time they 
are obliged to come up for air, and then 
one of them becomes an easy victim, 
A full grown eider drake is easily lifted 
up and borne swiftly away in the talons 
of this powerful pirate.—London “Field.” 


A Hint From Nature. 

The seeds of sycamores and other trees 
have wings which float them through the 
air to a distance from the parent stream. 
Why not fill a big shell with a number of 
smaller shells, each provided with pro- 
jecting wings of similar shape. These 
would explode on contact. Such a shell 
fired from a howitzer to burst high over 
the enemy’s position would do fearful 
damage.—“Graphic Magazine.” 


The Dog. 

A traveler in Switzerland began to as- 
cend to the hospice of St. Bernard, but 
when about an hour’s climb from the 
pass was stopped by a very close dense 
fog, so waited for one of the dogs to 
come to the rescue. As the fog liftad 
somewhat and his canine rescuers did 
not appear he persevered, and finaily ar- 
rived at the hospice, where he was 
warmly welcomed by the good brothers, 
Naturally his first inquiry was why the 
dogs were not sent out, according to cus- 
tom in so dangerous a fog, to which 
came the answer that he had not tele- 
phoned. “‘Telephoned!” he exclaimed in 
surprise, but recovered his equanimity 
on it being explained that shelters have 
been built all along the climb, and that 
each is provided with a telephone con- 
nected with the hospice. When called up 
the brothers sent out a man and dog, 
the latter of which carries bread, cheese 
and wine, and as they know from the 
telephone which shelter to go to, no time 
is lost and the wayfarer is at once re- 
lieved. 


Marvelous Electrical Tree. 

A German authority on forestry an- 
nounces the discovery in India of a tree 
having leaves so highly electrical that 
whoever touches one of them receives 
a@ severe electrical shock. 

Even upon the nagnetic needle this 
tree, which has been given the name of 
philotcea electrica, has a strong influ- 
ence, causing magnetic variations at a 
distance of seventy feet. The electrical 
strength of the tree varies according to 
the time of day, keing most powerful 
at noon.—Graphic ‘‘Magazine.”’ 


o. 
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She—‘“I’d like to land at least one fish. 
I hate to go home without any.” 

He—“Why, ves. One fish is worth a 
dozen explanations.”—‘‘Puck.” 








The new trains of this system give 
a fine service, fast time, and afford 
every convenience and luxury. 
Inquire of ticket agents regarding the 
new facilities. 


Bie ns yah amg hy 
sen! 
by Otorge H Oat 


5, “America’s Winter 
si Bat 
Station, 


New York. 














THE FIRST SWOLLEN VEIN 

















es 2 ~ Scene in South Park, Rochester, N. Y., 
_ Showing the benny of evergreens, which ach need noticeable after the foliage has fallen 
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GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 
(Successor to Bussey & McLeod, Est, 1 





Buy Fence Direct 


We can sell it to you just as 
cheap as toadealer. It is more 
convenient for you—you have a 
larger pe to select from —26 
styles ior eve u e. 

"Advance Free made 
throughout of the highest grade 
galvanized steel wire. 

It has a continuous stay, thus 
preserving and utilizing all the 
strength of the wire. 

It is sold on 80 days’ free trial. 
We pay freight. Send for Free 
Fence Book and prices. 


Advance Fence Co. 
6863 Old St., Peoria, Ill, 
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On and after January 8th, 1906, 


| One Night Out to Florida 


Chicago, Toledo, Detroit or Cleveland 
VIA 
BIG FOUR ROUTE 


on the Florida Special. 


Call on or address an: 
Wanaen 


Big Four ngent or 
J. Lamon, Gen’. Clacinnati, 0, 


ans. Agt., 








The Best Fruit Paper 


is The Fruit-Grower, published monthly at oseph, 
su peice is a dollar year 
Las eee 


Mo, The ption 
butif you will write to for tree sample co —- 
should read 


on ta ou will receive To) 
bon cree propoe ton, 


mf hme LA one 
one who hasa few fruit trees uonieoauien aoe 


handsomely illustrated and from $8 to 

tang surat 

e first four aces will be 
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9 Brother Jonathan Beried 


Pe fratt books name and 
Bao. Jouazaa learn how to secure mre thcos booke tf free, 


Fruit-Grower @.,102S. 7th, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Nine Reasons For Chas. A. Green’s Suc- 
cess In Fruit Growing. 


I have received valuable letters from 
subscribers answering questions as to 
Green’s Fruit 
Grower. D. W. Farrier among other 
things wants me to tell how I succeeded. 

First: I will mention the fact that I 
had received a thorough business educa- 
tion, having been fifteen years employed 
in a city bank after having served an 
apprenticeship. There are few who ap- 
preciate the advantages of a business ed- 
ucation. Without this education I could 
not have been so successful. 

Second: I had been born and brought 
up on a far:n and as a farmer’s boy who 
had managed the farm on his own ac- 
count I had learned many things of prac- 
tical value. Most of my 1eaders are not 
aware that there are meny city boys who 
cannot drive a nail, and who are not 
competent to tack on the cleat that holds 
in the window-sash, when it becomes 
loosened, not competent to do many 
other little mechanical jobs that farmer 
boys think nothing of. The boy brought 
up on the farm knows a little about 
many: practical things. He also knows 
the value of money and the difficulties 
of making money, for he has had the ex- 
perience. He knows something about 
soils and is akle to select a good farm 
when he buys one. He knows sdmething 
of horses, cows and other live stock and 
is familiar with the many tools and im- 
plements usei upon the farm. In other 
words the farmer’s boy at the age of 
twenty-one is equipped with a vast fund 
of information that the city boy knows 
nothing of. The city boy also has a fund 
of knowledge that the farmer boy knows 
nothing of, but I doubt if this knowledge 
is so valuable as that secured by the 
farmer’s boy by practical work upon 
the farm. 

Third: I was full of enthusiasm for 
fine fruits and everything pertaining to 
them. No person can make a great suc- 
cess of any enterprise without enthusi- 
asm. In other words he must have a 
strong love or fascination for the calling 
which he adopts as his life work. I have 
known young people whose people were 
anxious that they should become musi- 
cians. The young people cared nothing 
for the piano and it was necessary to 
compel them to practice, much against 
their will. It is needless to say that 
such young people never become accom- 
plished musicians. The ‘accomplished 
musician is one who has been so enthu- 
siastic over music, has been so insistent 
upon practicing that his friends have 
been compelled to lock him out of the 
room where the piano is, fearing that he 
will destroy his health in manipulation 
of the keys. It is the same with young 
men studying medicine or law, or those 
fitting themselves for various other en- 
terprises. If one is enthusiastic he nev- 


er tires of his work; he may get weary 


and faint, but he would desire to con- 
tinue longer at his work if his strength 
would hold out. The man with enthusi- 
asm is ever setking for more knowledge. 
He is a veritable sponge. The man who 
has enthusiasm for fruit culture will find 
that he had an early inclination for 
particular work by looking 
back upon his childhood days when he 
knew every wild raspberry and black- 
berry bush for miles about the old hom»- 
stead, and had visions of orchards and 
vineyards which filled his brain long be- 
fore he was old enough to plant or care 
The man fiJled with enthusi- 
asm will gather together more facts in 
regard to his work in a year than the 


oy man who lacks enthvsiasm will gather 
' in a lifetime. He 


will secure books, 
Magazines and every form of literature 
possible on the subject; he will travel far 
and near to get the experience of prac- 


_ tical orchardists; he will leave no stone 
_» unturned. 


: I was a young man when I 


ae that young men can accomplish things 
_ that older men make a failure of. Young 


men have greater strength, greater en- 
durance and have a stronger grip on 


_ that which they undertake to do. Young 


Men learn easier than older men and 


_ adapt themselves to conditions that are. 
impossible for those who are older. I 


would not discovrage old men from un- 
dertaking important enterprises, I wish 
them God-speed, but it is well that they 


Should realize that their chances are not 
80 good as the chances of younger men. 


Fifth: I began fruit growing at a fa- 
Vorable moment. There have been 


“acteristic that ‘brings success. 


many favorable dates for beginning the 
planting of orchards, vineyards and 
berry fields. The time when I began 
seems to have b2en a remarkably favor- 
able one. The people of. this country 
were just awakening to the !dea of plant- 
ing more largely of all the hardy fruits, 
both large and small, thirty years ago 
when I began fruit growing as a life 
work. Previous to this date the orchards, 
vineyards and berry fields were small, 
There was one orchard near Rochester 
embracing 50 acres which was consid- 
ered a marvelous orchard, but the aver- 
age orchard at that date did not com- 
prise over 5 acres. Then great inter- 
est was taken in blackcap raspberries 
and other small fruits; not half so many 
strawberries were grown at that date 
as are grown now, nor half so many 
grapes. I started fruit growing in a 
small way, thus my mistakes were not 
serious. 

Sixth: I was located in a favorable 
part of the country for fruit growing 
and secured for my enterprise a farm 
of great natural fertility. There are 
farms located near lake Ontario which 
are more favorably located for fruits 
than mine. The fruits on my farm 
were often destroyed by late spring 
frosts whereas those near the lake were 
protected by that great body of water. 

Seventh: I received help and ‘en- 
couragement from an industrious and 
economical wife. I do not see how a 
man can work his way up from poverty 
to a financial success if he is encum- 
bered with an extravagant wife. It is 
my opinion that there are few men who 
realize how much they have been help- 
ed through life by a' good wife. If we 
men do realize how much we have been 
helped, we should consider that the wife 
has an equal interest in the property we 
have gathered together, and that she 
should not be allowed to beg for a por- 
tion of it to meet current expenses or 
for other purposes. 

Eighth: I was fortunate in the se- 

lection of men to help me in my enter- 
prises. There’ are men who are skil- 
ful in selecting helpers. Some men are 
students of human nature and can make 
a close estimate of men by close asso- 
ciation with them. Possibly I have 
this faculty. 
Certainly the men whom I have gather- 
ed around me have been excellent helpers 
and much of my success should be credit- 
ed to their efficient services, 

Ninth: Stick-to-ative-ress is a char- 
No man 
can succeed without stick-to-ative-ness, 
I had a rrip on fruit culture that would 
not relax. I was in the business for life. 
After my success in growing fruits be- 
came apparent to my neighbors and 
friends many of them started plantations 
in competition with me. It looked at 
first as though my neighbors would run 
me out of the local market, so large were 
their plantations of raspberries, blackber- 
ries, strawberries and other fruits, from 
which they received large revenue, These 
good people would get up early in the 
morning with big loads of tempting 
fruits, hurry to the markets which we 
had so long and faithfully served, thus 
on the start we were compelled to put 
up a fruit evaporator in order to save 
the small surplus that could not be 
marketed at home, that is within a ra- 
dius of twenty-five miles. But one after 
another of these neighbors got tired of 
the race and threw up the sponge, if I 
may vse a racing term. Why did they 
not continue their plantations of fruits? 
I am unable to answer unless it is that 
they lacked the necessary enthusiasm 
and love for the work. They cer- 
tainly made money. But when their 
plantations besame old and decrepit 
they planted no new ones to take their 
places, thus soon they retired to ordinary 
farming and I was left practically alone 
in the field. 

Everything favors the man who is in 
an enterprise for life. Take the poultry- 
man for instance. , For the first five 
years his entire profits must be expend- 
ed in poultry houses and: in gaining ex- 
perience. If he steps out of the race of 
raising poultry at the end of five years 
he’ must lose money. He has a lot of 
poultry houses that are of no value, but 
if he continues through life he may make 
@ great success of poultry. It is much 
the same in fruit growing and in all 
other enterprises. We must not expect to 
take up the work as a pastime for a few 
years, to drop {t and be fascinated with 
some other enterprise, thus continually 
changing if we would hope to succeed. 
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The Southwestern farmer grows 30 bushels of wheat to the acre 
on $10 Jand. A yearfrom nowthis same land will be worth $15 an 
acre, and it will increase in value each year, as the population 
grows, until it will soon sell for as much as land in Illinois or Iowa. 


Wouldn’t 
acres in 
Wouldn’t you rather have a whole section in ~ ronan without a 
mortgage, than 80 acres in Iowa with a hea 
Wouldn't you rather own a farm in the Sou 
one each year for rent in Ohio? 
Wouldn't you rather see your boys own a big farm in the ‘Southwest, 
than to have them stay on your smali farm in Indiana? 
8 you woul Mike $0 know maze sheet the Soutvwert, avnd 
Feline Daven these fie Sota tte Gra scene alate aes We eter a 
own to sell, we can place you in touch 


prancs 


a rather have a 1000 acres in th Southwest than 1 
inois, if the land is just as good? he 


waren sd ar of 


for a free copy of our illustrated book, Also 


while we have no land of our 
perfectly reliable men who have. 


of ROS Bas ea ae st 
ALEXANDER HILTON, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Friseo System 
900 Frisco Building, St. Car Mo. e 
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SOME BIG DOLLAR VALUES 


Many of our subscribers have told us that Green’s Fruit Grower is worth to them more 
than one Dollar per year, and we feel sure that every paper offered in all of the followin 


combinations is wort 
along your Dollar bills at our risk. 


Dollar Offer 


No. 1. 


Dollar Offer 


No. 2. 


Dollar 
No. 


Dollar 
No. 


Dollar 
No. 


Dollar 
No. 


Dollar 
No. 


Dollar Offer 
No. 10. 


our choice. Order by number. Send 


the publisher’s price. Make 
RUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y: 


GREEN’S 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Commercial Poultry,............s00. cocceld yeas, 
Woman’s Home Companion,.,....... seeeel year, 


Publisher’s Price, 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 
American Poultry Advocate 
Ladies’ World,. 

Missouri Valle 

The Modern 


All for 
$1 


Green’s Fruit Grower,...........cececesees 
Fd hed eves a PELLETIER OO Tee Oe 
Poultry Gazette,..........s000+- Svesedbecs 
McCall’s Magazine. 


All for 
$1 


All for 
Publisher’s Price $1 . 


Green’s Fruit Grower,............... sevune 1 year $ .60 
American Poultry Advocate,..... seh ebedot a ryear .25| All for 
New York Tribune Farmer,............ -...1 year 1.00 


Publisher's Price............ so eeeegeesees $1 


Green’s Fruit Grower,,......... 
Missouri Valley Farmer,......... sesceceee DT year .50] All for 
Practical Farmer,...,......- ivkoporesnceens 8 QE ae $1 


All for 
$1 


All for 
$1 


All for 
$1 


All for 
$1 


Publldber'e: Piles, «ide dedicivdea eas wae 


Green’s Fruit Grower,............+205 +++. 1 year $ .60 
The Photographic Times,...........++. -..-1 year 1.50 


Publisher’s Price...........0000+% os coi sis 28810 
Green’s Fruit Grower,...........sseeeee0s .I year $ - 


Cosmopolitan, , .. 
Publisher’s Price. . 
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The Question of Life Insurance. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by a Man Whose Life Was Never Insured. 


Great interest ‘as been takn in life 
insurance during the past few months. 
Many people have learned roore of life in- 
surance methods than they ever thought 
it possible to learn before. 

The extent of the life insurance busi- 
ness is something marvelous. The 
amount of money paid into life insurance 
companies passes all comprehension. A 
stream of money is continually flowing 
from every state, from every county, 
every township, every village and al- 
most every farmhouse throughout this 
entire country, the stream terminating 
in New York City where the great in- 
sufance companies are located. 

Hundreds of thousands of men, women 
and children are depriving themselves of 
the necessities of life in order to keep 
up the life irsurance of the head of the 
family. Many people have insured their 
lives not because they have of their own 
free will reached the conclusion that life 
insurance is a good investment and a 
necessary thing, but have insured their 
lives because they were persuaded to do 
so by some talkative life insurance agent, 
Nearly all of those whose lives are in- 
sured have been over-persuaded, and 
have been led by the soliciting agent to 
expect far greater returns from the in- 
vestment in life insurance than circum- 
stances would warrant. Almost ev2:ry 
man whose life is insured, and who has 
lived to a comfortable old age, has been 
disappointed in his expectations as to 
the outcome of his Jife insurance policy. 

How is it possibie for a man whose life 
’ is. insured to reach a definite conclusion 
as to what he is paying for, or as re- 
gards the benefits to accrue from the an- 
nual payinent; of money which he is 
making? He cannot decide this question, 
and if he should employ a competent 
Jawyer this lawyer covld not inform the 
man insured definitely as to what the 
outcome would be of the investment, 
even assuming that he wovid live a rea- 
sonably long life. The sum that the in- 
sured receives finally depends not so 
much on the terms of the policy as upon 
the wishes of the officers of the insuring 
company. 

There are many kinds of insurance. 
One is called the tontine method, another 
is called the deferred dividend insurance. 
Most life insurance is called mutual in- 
surance and still there is little mutual 
about it. There are many other forms 
of insurance all of which the smooth 
tongued insurance agent unfolds and ex- 
plains to the man whose life he would 
insure, simply to befog this man so that 
when he has paid for an insurance policy 
he has an indefinite idea as to what the 
result will be. 

One thing, 2nd one thing only, the man 
insured can see definitely, and that is in 
case of his death his wife and family 
would recoive something from the insur- 
ance.company at an oprortune moment, 
providing the insurance company is sol- 
vent at that time. But many life insur- 
ance companies or associations have 
proved insolvent. I have known of nu- 
merous personal friends who have paid 
their annual’ dues for twenty to: thirty 
years who have found at the end of that 
time that the insurance associations 
were bankrupt, and that all they had 
paid had been as dead a Icss as though 
it had been thrown into the ocean or into 
the fire. 

But the grea: insurance companies, es- 
pecially of New York City, such as New 
York Life, the Equitable, the Mutual and 
many others are responsible for all 

, Claims, and no person insured in these 
well known companies should hesitate to 
keep their policies paid up notwithstand- 
ing the adverse reports end scandals 
which have been brought to light dur- 
ing the p2st few weeks and months. 
The conclusion reached by these reports 
of frauds in life insurance companies 
simply. teach us that the prices paid for 
life instrance has been almost twice as 
much as they should have been, and that 
the- managers of life insurance compa- 
nies have taken advantsge of these ex- 

cessive rates for insurance and have 

theréby made themselves enormously 
rich to the disadvantage of those whose 
lives are insured. 

T have never paid cut a dollar for life 
insurance. Life insurance agents have 
endeavored to persuade me to insure my 
life but I could never see how it could 
be possible for me, as an individual, to 

make any money by paying it out an- 
nually in amounts of considerable size 
to companies whom I knew pajd their 
officers salaries of f10m $50,000 to $1650,- 
000, and who occupied extravagant build- 
ings in the various cities costing millions 
of dollars each. I said to myself that 
somebody must pay for all this expense 
of managing life insurance and that 1 
dia mot desire to he one of those. 

Further than this my theory was that 
the manly thing for me to do was to re’y 
upon myself, thus building up character 
and self-reliance. I do not favor depend- 


ence.. I have realized that the boy who 
relies upon his father, or his aunt, or his 
uncle, or some other rich relative to pro- 
vide for emergencies that might occur 
in his life never amounts to much. It 
would seem to me that the man who 
relies upon a life insurance company to 
help himself or his family through emer- 
gencies, although he pays for the same, 
is in much the same forition as the 
young man who relies upon Fis relatives 
to help him. 

But, on the other hand, there is strong 
argument in favor of life insurance, pro- 
viding life insurance can be secured ata 
fair price, but it cannot be secured in this 
country at a fair price or at scarcely 
half the price at which life insurance 
can be secured in foreign countries. The 
argument I allude to in favor of life 
insurance is that in case the father dies 
at an early age, before he.has laid by a 
competency, his wife and children will 
be provided against immediate want. 
But it should be remembered that it 1s 
not natural for man to die at this early 
age. The Almighty hus planned that 
man should live to a good old age, and 
the chances are that he will thus live 
if he pursues a correct course of life, 
It is this definite knowledge of the 
chances of life by life insurance man- 
agers that man is destined to live toa 
good old age, not to die young as the or- 
dinary rule of life, that has made life 
insurance companies enormously rich, 
leaving them millions of dollars of sur- 
plus which they have seen fit to divide 
among themselves and their friends in 
the way of salaries er perquisites. 

My advice to the readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower, who are insured in good 
responsible life insurance companies, is 
that they keep their policies paid up 
regularly. They can easily learn whether 
the companies in which they are insured 
are responsible by inquiring of bankers 
or other business men. But those of our 
readers who are not insured I would ad- 
vise to hesitate an consider the matter 
carefully before investing their hard 
earned savings in a verture which gives 
far more. profit to the insurance compa- 
nies than their ordinary risks would war- 
rant. If you do insure your lives do not 
go into inves‘ment insurance. Simply in- 
sure to protect your families in case of 
your death, 

It appears on evidence that dividends 
on life insurance ace not controlled by 
the terms of the’ policies, nor upon the 
earnings of the companies, but solely up- 
on the dictates of the officers of the in- 
surance companies. In one case divi- 
dends on a policy were $304 in 1883 and 
$10 in 1904, yet the profits of the company 
were constantly increasing. 
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Farm Cider Vinegar. 
Written for Greén’s Fruit Grower. 

I have attempted to make vinegar- 
making on the farm a profitable pursuit, 
but have failed. I know of men who 
have made it their business to make 
vinegar from cider who have made the 
business profitable and I have marveled 
at their success. 

Quantities of windfall apples would 
have wasted on my farm if I had not 
gathered them and made cider. This 
seemingly waste product I converted into 
first-class vinegar, but I found only a 
limited market, and the profit was too 
small to be desirable. In the first place 
I had to buy empty barrels that cost 
$1.50 each. I found that these barrels 
were perishable. Sometimes insects 
would bore into them and cause them to 
leak. The iron hoops would rust and in 
the course of a few years would drop off, 
requiring that they should be taken to 
the blacksmith shop and re-hooped. 
always painted the barrels as soon as I 
bought them. This prevented rust on 
the outside of the hoops, but the rusting 
continued beneath the hoops. I used 
whiskey barrels exclusively. 

I made various experiments in hasten- 
ing the change of the cider to vinegar. 
placed the barrels outdoors in summer 
where they would get as much heat as 
possible,.one tier higher than the other 
and ran the cider from the higher tiers 
to the lower barrels through shallow 
troughs. , This hastened the making of 
vinegar but there was considerable evap- 
oration. Indeed most people would be 
surprised at the shrinkage which occurs 
in vinegar making. At this date I am 
not sure that a barrel of cider will make 
much more than a half barrel of first- 
class vinegar. Evaporation goes on slow- 
ly, but at the end of a few years this 
evaporation amounts to considerable and 
is a great drain on profits. 

After I had secured first-class vinegar 
I found that there was a limited demand 
for the article among neighbors and vil- 
lagers, but I found difficulty in selling it 
in quantity to the grocers of the country 
or city, although I was confident that I 
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had a finer product than most grocers 
were selling. This convinced me that 
there was fraud connected with the large 
manufacture of vinegar, or else there 
were some methods in connection with 
its manufacture which I was unacquaint- 
ed with. It would seem that the strin- 
gent laws now prevailing would prevent 
the adulteration of vinegar, or the mix- 
ture of the waste of distillers with gen- 
uine cider vinegar, but I arn not entirely 


‘convinced that this is the case. 


I have seen what was purported to be 
pure apple cider converted into vinegar 
in a few weeks time by placing the vider 
in a tank at the top of a tall building 
and allowing it to drop slowly through 
shavings into a receptacle below, where, 
owing to its long contact with the air, 
it was greatly changed in character in a 
few hours. But I will not attempt to 
initiate small cider makers into the 
mysteries of making vinegar to be sold 
by the car load, for I am satisfied that 
the process is a secret. But whatever 
that process is it seems to result in rival- 
ry with the farm product that is fctal. 

I am told that the insecis that bore 
into the barrels can be kept out of 
buildings by placing a screen on the win- 
dow. There are but few farmers who 
rack off their cider in making vinegar, 
but this should be done in order to make 
first-class vinegar. The cellar or room 
in which cider is stored for the purpose 
of making vinegar should be heated by a 
furnace or otherwise. Cider will not 
change to vinegar in a cold room. It is 
not best that barrels be stored outdoors 
in summer since the barrels are injured 
by this treatment. The cider should 
not more than three-fourths fill the bar- 
rels when designed to make vinegar. 

I have known farmers to empty the 
mother from old vinegar barrels into the 
gutters, but this should never occur 
since a portion of this mother, placed in 
barrels of cider, will greatly hasten the 
process of vinegar-making. Barrels that 
are partly filled with strong vinegar 
may have newer and weaker vinegar 
added to them occasionally, after which 
all will soon make good strong vinegar. 





Courtship of Mr. Wiggins. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Mr. Wiggins was deaf and had an im- 
pediment of speech. He was a gray head- 
ed widower. Mrs. Bigelow was a widow 
admired by Mr. Wiggins. Mrs. Bigelow 
kept boarders, thus Mr. Wiggins’ court- 
ship was embarrassing as the mischiev- 
ous boarcers couli hear most of the con- 
versation. 

“T have been thinking of getting a, a, 
ah—, I have heen thinking of getting a—, 
ah—, new housekeeper,” he was heard 
to say to Mrs. Bigelow one evening as 
they sat together in the most secluded 
parlor. 

“Oh, have you,” replied Mrs. Bigelow. 

“Hey?” asked Mr. Wiggins. 

“I am surprisd to hear what you say.” 

“Well, you see a—, ah—, you see ah, 
Hannah has been at our house so long 
she thinks she owns it. Do you know 
Mrs. ah, Mrs. ah, Mrs. Bigelow that I 
think you would make a most excellent 
ah, a most excellent housekeeper?” 

“Why, really Mr. Wiggins, I fear you 
flatter me.” 

“Hey?” 

“I fear you are a flatterer,” 

“Not at all, Mrs. «h, Mrs. Bigelow. I 
certainly can say that I admire ah, that 
I admire your housekeeping very ah, very 
much indeed, I am srre.” 


‘*“You are highly complimentary, Mr. 
Wiggins.” 

“Hey?” 

“T said that you are'highly compli- 
mentary.” 


“Not at all, Mrs. Bigelow, and now I 





wish to say further that I have ah, that 
I have decided to get married Mrs. ah, 
Mrs. Bigelow.”’ 

“I fear you are joking, Mr. Wiggins.” 

“No, Mrs. ah, Mrs. Bigelow, I Was never 
more serious in my life. And now Mrs. 
ah, Mrs. Bigelow, ailow me to ask ah, 
allow me to ask, will you ah, will you 
be my wife?” 

“Why Mr. Wiggins, this is so sudden.” 

“Hey? A little lcuder please.” 

“This is so sudden, I do not know 
what reply to make to you.” 

“But you can take time ah, time to 
consider it?’”’ é 

“But my moth::r, Mr. Wiggins. What 
would my poor old mother do in case I 


“married you?” 


“Hey?” 

“TI asked, what would my mother do in 
case we were married.” 

“I did not get that. 
louder.”’ 

Very loud, after which she heard 
snickering from the hall. 

“Where wceuld my mother find a home 
if I should ever marry?” 

“Why as to your ah, your mother, why 
she will be welcome at my ah, at my 
house at any time.”’ 

“And how about Susie?” 

“Hey?” 

“How about my daughter Susan?” 

“I did not quite catch that.” 

Very loud. 

“I said what will my daughter do if 
I marry you?’ 

By this time the snickering from the 
hall became so annoying Mrs. Bigelow 
felt compelled to remonstrate, but all 
that she saw when she arrived at the 
hall door was a skurrying up stairs of a 
number of skirts and coat tails. What 
was said thereafter by the ‘happy couple 
has not been reported. 


O- 
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A man whose exclusive business it is 
to give good advice to advertisers, and 
who shows good sense, observes that 
“the advertiser can never reach every- 
body, He should content himself with 
addressing the most people he can of 
the best sort for the money he has to 
spend, That means to use the news- 
papers.”—Philadelphia ‘‘Record.” 


Please speak 








PREMIUM No. 12 





SECRETS OF FRUIT GROWING 


GROWING (under one paper cover) and 
GREEN’sS FRUIT GROWER one year for 50 cents. 


C. A. Green has been photographing orchards, 
vineyards, berry fields, etc., and has collected over 
100 photographs in a new book with helpfu sug: 

estions to fruit wers, instructing the reader in 
he secrets of fruit wing. It is unlike anythin; 
published, illustrating and describing methods o 
aera and growing trees, etc. Something every 
ruit grower should have. 

GREEN’S SIX BOOKS 

on Fruit Culture are devoted to Apple Culture, 
Pear Culture, Plum and Cherry Culture, Raspberry 
and Blackberry Culture, Grape Culture, Strawberry, 
Currant, Gooseberry and Persimmon Culture. Both 
books and GREEN’s Fruit GROWER one year for 50c, 
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NO MORE HUNTINC 
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illustrated, All are sent postpaid by mail with GREEN’s Frrit 
Te oonts on aegllog beg ar yd GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, 
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Tools are in the hollow handle and are 
ALWAYS READY. 

TEN IN ONE, and all much larger 
fora whole a veer for only 
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OUR PREMIUM OFFERS — 


Notice, that on and after January 15th, 1906; the price of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER will be increased 
to 60 cents, if paid in advance, or to $1.00, if not paid in advance; therefore, after January 16th, 10 cents 


will be added to each premium offer. 
We name below some Premium offers that will please you. 


Many of the subscriptions to Green’s Fruit Grower expire with this 
Please send your renewals NOW. DO IT NOW, taking advantage of one of these offers, and we will extend your subscription 
ONE YEAR. We make few offers, but make these exceedingly desirable. - All will be sent by mail, postpaid. See our Combination 
and Clubbing Offers with other papers on another page. 


NOTICE:—When you send in your subscription you must in the same letter claim your premiums. | 
make your claim later, since it is impossible for us to look over 127,500 subscribers to adjust such a small matte. ORDER BY NUMBER ONLY. Agents 
figure all subscriptions at 50 cents each, and then get the premium for your commission. Plants will be mailed in early spring. 


If you fail to do this, it will be useless for you to 





















Enclose bank draft on New York, 
P. O. order or express money order and 
your order will be filled. We prefer 
postage stamps to individual checks, 
which cost us 10 cents each to collect. 

GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, NG Y. 











PREMIUM No. 1 






We will mail you ten plants of Green’s New Un- 
named Strawberry, pineapple flavor, large, pro- 
ductive and vigorous, and GREEN’s Fruit GROWER 
one year, all for 50 cents, 





PREMIUM No, 2 





TREE AND GRAPE VINE PRUNER 


We offer the Levin Pruning Shears, being well 
tested by Chas. A. Green, best of all pruners, to all 
who send 75c for our paper one year, who claim 
this premium when subscribing. 


PREMIUM No. 3 


RUBBER STAMP 


with your name and address. 
This is a valuable premium. 
Itis a nickel-plated machine 
which you can carry in the 
posses, with self-inking rub- 

r type, which stamps your 
name and address on envel- 
opes, letter heads,etc..so that 
tere (pr mind pay q 

mt to all who send us 60c 
for our paper one year, who 
claim this premium when 









| PREMIUM No. 4 





THE LIVE-FOREVER ROSE—BLOOMS FIRST YEAR AND EVERY YEAR 


A bug-proof, hardy rose. If you have tried growing roses and failed, try once more, for we have 
discovered a rose which lives long and is proof against insects and diseases. It is as easy to grow this 
variety as lilacs, corn or sunflowers, 

Live-Forever Rose is so rapid in growth and of such heolhy foliage, it is proof against all enemies. 
It needs no spraying. This is an old rose newly discovered, escribed by Pliny, the historian, who 
lived when Pompeii was destroyed by the volcano Vesuvius. It was the national rose of the Roman 
Empire, known as the Hundred Leaf . It followed the Roman eagles and legions. It grows to-day 
over the Roman world, To others it is known as the Many Flowering Rose. No rose on earth produces 
large double flowers more profusely than the Live-Forever. When it first blossoms it is a deep pink. 
At the end of two weeks the roses have turned white. This variety is remarkably fragrant. A bed of 
them will scent a whole yard. 

I recommend this rose to all, especially to those who have not been able to succeed with roses. 
Plant it in large beds and you will have a display of bloom that will attract attention and admiration. 
Plant it in the form of a hedgerow and you will have something attractive and unique, You can train 
it low or high as you desire, Live-Forever Rose can be trained as a climbiug or as a bedding rose, or it 
can be trained to a single stalk like a rose tree. 





LIVE-FOREVER ROSE GROWN AS A HEDGE 
We offer three one-year plants of Live-Forever Rose and Gren’s Fruit Grower one year for 50c. 








subscribing. 





PREMIUM No. 5 





REGAL NEW RED GRAPE 


FOR 75 CENTS. One strong, well-rooted vine 
of this new and valuable early red grape will be 
sent Me postpaid with GreEn’s Furr GRowERr 
for 75 cents. Matthew Crawford received $300.00 
for this new Fe , Which he says is so valuabie 
that if he could have coly one variety of grape he 
would have the Regal. It is rous and ve 
pecans, Color, bright red. This grape will 

eep all winter with proper care. 


PREMIUM No. 6 


A NEW READY REFERENCE BOOK 


REEN offers as a 
remium or gift to 
is subscribers, It 
is called Facts and 
Forms, a hand-book 
of ready reference, 
It gives facta in let- 
ter writing, book- 
keeping, ness 





and wage ta- 

es, lightning cal- 
rs, common 

and commercial 


Ww. 
This book is a li- 
b of itself for 
ee coy man. 
ere are 256 pages 
illustrated. C.A. 
Green says this is a 
valuable book, one 
that will be useful 
to all readers of GreEn’s Fruit Grower, 
GREEN’S OFFER.—We offer to mai! this book 
postpaid’ as a premium to every subscriber who 
sends 60 cents for GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER one year 
and asks for this gift when sending the money. 


PREMIUM No. 7 


_ SIX FIRE-PROOF MATS 


mats are very desirable for the house- 
wife. They are indestructible by fire. Even if 
= throw these mats on the burning coals, and 
eave them there all day. they will not burn or 
become scorched. Place these mats on your hottest 
stove, then you ean place on the mat your tin or 
other dish and cook or stew without any danger of 
burning. There are many ways in which the 
housewife can make these fireproof mats of service. 
Therefore, GREEN’s Fruit Grower decided to offer 
six of these fireproof mats, to be sent by mail, post- 
paid. as a premium with each subscription to 

REEN’s Fruit Grower at 50 cents, the su 

to claim this premium when sending the 50c. 











PREMIUM No. 8 


NICKEL PLATED 


Peet 





NUT PICK SET 


This is both a useful and an elegant 

remium, The set consists of a 

anudsome and strong nut crack and 
six nut picks, all enclosed in a neat 
box, as shown in the illustration. 
Both the nut crack and the nut picks 
are NICKEL-PLATED, The 
material used in the manufacture 
of both of these articles is the finest 
steel. The handles of the nut picks 
are made ina pestty design, while 
the points are highly polis ed. The 
nut crack is of a design ope et 
ing to the nut picks and is e for 
good strong service, 

This complete set given to all 
who send us . for our paper one 
year and 1l0c. additional if they 
claim this premium when subscrib- 


A SCIENTIFIC 





scope. The larger glass is a convex 





PREMIUM No. 9 


ER 


Green’s Gift. 


It is the best thing in the world for 

¢ baby to feed itself with, Our 
grandchild has one, No baby can 
get on well without it, What more 
attractive gift can you make your own 
baby or your grandchild? We will 
mail, prepaid, this heavily silver- 
plated spoon with gilt bow] asa pre- 
mixm to all who send us 70 cents 
for one year’s subscription to 


Green's Fruit Grower. 








own a microscope. 


ee .') 


PREMIUM No, 10 





MICROSCOPE 


This microscope is copestty imported from France. As regards 2 ne and convenient handling, 

ing. Send 60c. for paper and com- el an ea cen ste oat eter Satace uced oe popular use, The cy 
Mail ur m y po nickel, while there are two separa’ 

plete set. ed prepaid. ifier, adapted for examining insects, the surface of the skin, 

the hair, fur or any small article. The other lens is exceedingly powerful, and will clearly delineate 

every small object entirely invisible to thenaked eye. Every farmer, family, schoo 

Send us 60c for microscope and subscription to GrEzn’s Fruit GRoweR one year. 


lindrical case is manufac- 
te lenses—one at each end of the micro- 


1 and teacher should 








Fruit Grower for one year for 50 cents. 


PREMIUM NO. 11 


CLEAN CUTTER KNIFE 


OR SO CENTS. The above knife we have thoroughly tested and found it to be 
reliable’ and a good clean cutter. We offer to mail it to you as a premium with GREEN’s 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor and Publisher, 
Prof, H. E. VAN DEMAN, Associate Editor. 


J. CLuvron Pret, Business Manager. 
Price, 50 Cents per Year, Postage Free. 
Office, cor. South and Highland Aves. 


Rates for advertising space made knowD 
on application. 


Over 125,000 Copies MONTHLY. 


Enterered at Rochester Post Office as second-class 
mail matter. 











cman we who intend to change their 
lease notify this office, gi 


command of the American army, July 
3, 1775. I have seen this wonderful old 
Elm and have some of its leaves press- 
ed in my memorandum book of travel. 
Surely the man who plants a tree builds 
better than he thinks, particularly -the 
man who plants an Elm. 





Raising Berries on Shares.—A subscrib- 
er to Green’s Fruit Grower has five 
acres of land which she is abcut to lease 
for the culture of raspberries to be 
grown on shares. She asks what the 
usual rule is for dividing the profits from 
the fruits of the plants. In reply I will 
say that there is no set rule’ for grow- 
ing any kind of fruits or other farm 
crops on shares, and cannot be since so 
much depends upon the character of the 
soil, its location, its nearness to market 
and also on the prices prevailing for 
fruits, etc., in any particular locality. 


ving I would not advise a friend to engage in 


dresses. 
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old and new 








ROCHESTER, N. Y., DECEMBER, 1905. 








ITORIAL 


This cross appearing here is 
intended to call your attention 
to the fact that this is the time 
when nearly all of the subscrip- 
tions to Green’s Fruit Grower 
expire, and that we desire you to renew 
your subscription at once. Please find 
in this issue an order blank, which please 
fill out and send to us with registered 
letter, postal money order, postage 
stamps or coin. We have subscribers 
which have been entered for three, four 
or five years in advance and there are a 
few others which do not expire with this 
issue. None of these friends need be 
alarmed oni reading this notice, since 
they are correctly entered on the books. 


Temper your pride with humility. 




















When you have found an opportunity 
make the most of it. 





He who tells most in fewest words has 
the largest audience. 





Advice is one of the cheapest commodi- 
ties, yet few will take it. 





If we knew what others think of us, 
we would be more than modest. 





It is easier to lead than to follow when 
you have once learned the way. 





The liar might as well be dumb for 
his speech is of no avail. 





Glittering generalities like fake dia- 


monds, don’t wear well. 





When men get all they pray for, hired 
men on farms will be more scarce than 
ever. 

Do not decide important questions has- 
tily, nor yet keep opportunity too long 
waiting. 





Borrowed ideas shine faintly with re- 
flected light. You can look at the moon 
without smoked glass. ' 





Life may be a stage and men and wo- 
men actors, but it is not a vaudeville 
show. The end is ever tragedy. 





Hold yourself one of the common ‘peo- 
ple no matter what you accomplish, God 
loves common folks or he would not have 
made so many. 





You must ever keep company with 
yourself, therefore keep yourself clean. 
Who would like to dwell eternally with 
Judas? 





Unhappy is the head that wears no 
crown. Every head should bear a crown 
of leve, of victory over vice, of temper- 
ance, of restraint. 





We have eternal life in our posterity. 
Those who are fathers or grandfathers 
now, will in the ages to come have de- 
scendants by the millions. 





A friend of mine, who is a veritable 
cyclopedia of general knowledge, tells 
me that any fruit on which a calyx ap- 
pears plainly is safe fo eat, or in other 


Mass. 
old, is near the end of its useful 
Under this tree Washington took 


. 


growing raspberries or other small fruits 
on shares. I should rather advise that 
friend to buy or lease some land and 
thus not be comrpelled te share the crop 
with any pergon. No one can grow rasp- 
berries or strawberries and give any- 
thing near the same proportion or care 
of the crop to the owner of the land that 
they would give if they were growing 
farm crops. 





Old Apple Orchards.—What shall I do 
with the old apple orchard which has 
produced such excellent crops through 
the lifetime of my father, but has now 
become decrepit. I have great respect 
for the old’ apple orchards. , They tell 
wonderful stories of well filled bins, and 
barrels, and well filled pockets of school 
children, Where the old apple orchard 
is producing fairly wel I would allow it 
to remain, giving it careful attention, 
fertilizing the ground. In _ most in- 
stances this treatment will be found 
profitable, but there comes a time when 
the old orchard must go. It is one of 
earths penalties that everything that 
lives must die and the old apple trees 
are no exception. Therefore, when you 
are convinced that the old apple orchard 
is no longer profitable, the best thing to 
do is to dig around the trees, cutting off 
the principal roots in the fall. Usually 
the winter or spring winds will blow 
over the majority of these trees. Never 
saw off the trunks of the trees leaving 
the stumps, since the top gives a lever- 
age and aids much in forcing the stump 
out of its stubborn position. 





Seasonable Articles.—Green's Fruit 
Grower has many contributors who are 
sending in articles for publication from 
every part of the United States. I wish 
these kind friends would consider that 
the articles should be seasonable. Do 
not write about prunning trees in mid- 
summer, not about how to plant or gath- 
er fruit in midwinter. Writers also 
should consider that a paper having over 
125,000 subscribers must go to press 
long before date of issue, therefore the 
articles should be here early. I am 
pleased to receive articles for publica- 
tion whether seasonable or not. If they 
are not seasonable they have to be held 
over until the proper season arrives for 
their publication. Writers should not 
be discouraged if their articles do not 
appear immediately. I have recently 
published a story which was sent in for 
publication twe years ago, Make your 
articles as brief as possible, write plainly 
and on only one side of each sheet of 
paper. No one can expect an article 
to be inserted that has the appearance 
of advertising any locality or com- 
modity. 





The Work of Woodpeckers.—I am told 
that a queer old man of the west has 
spent his life studying woodpeckers. He 
has left every profitable pursuit in order 
to gratify his love for these valuable 
birds, and is »bliged to resort to the 
poorhouse every winter for support. This 
indicates what strange tendencies and 
desires men and women are capable of. 
He says that woodpeckers insist upon 
having their holes opening to their nests 
to the east, that they may know when 
the early morning comes, and may go out 
and hunt their food. The sunshine is to 
them like a clock. This bird lover claims 
that, through years of investigation, he 
has discovered that bird’s-eye maple is 
produced always and only by woodpeck- 
ers. These bird’s are fond of sweet sap, 
and, when they find a suitable tree, they 
continue to peck into it, thus producing 
bird’s-eye mapk. 





A Good Apple Crop.—This is not a year 
of great productiveness of apple orchards 
in Western New York, but, as usual, 
there are notable exceptions where here 
and there an orchard is bearing to !ts full 
capacity in a season of scarcity and high 
prices. I have in mind the orchard of 
F. B. Smith, near Castile, N. Y., which 
has borne this year 1,200 barrels of first- 
class fruit. Other orchards in that lo- 
ecality are yielding about half a crop, 


but the price of apples is so high the 
owners of orchards are well gatisfied 
with the outcome. They are not burden- 
ed with the gathering of a large crop, 
and, since they are getting $3.00 a barrel 
for the fruit, their net profit is nearly 
as much as ordinarily. Mr. Smith’s or- 
chard gives, this season, 300 barrels of 
King, 300 barrels of Spy, the remainder 
being Baldwin. I hear of men who have, 
during the past year, bought farms on 
which were bearing orchards of consid- 
erable size, who have nearly paid for the 
farms by the one apple crop. An inci- 
dent of this kind occurred a few days 
ago in the immediate vicinity of Green’s 
fruit farm. An enterprising farmer had 
planted a very eee orchard, but died 
before the orcha came into fuil fruit- 
ing. A stranger bought the farm, and 
the first year of is possession the large 
orchard bore a full crop which nearly 
paid for the entife farm. 





Buying Fruit.—A little knowledge of 
varieties avails much to the man who 
buys fruit for his family. One day when 
driving through the streets of Rochester, 
N. Y., I saw a two-horse wagon load of 
fine peaches, therefore I stopped and ad- 
dressed the owner. “What variety are 
these white peaches?’ I asked. 

“Early Rivers,” he replied. 

“They cannot be Early Rivers which 
ripen early in August, this is September 
sixteenth, .therefore these must be Old 
Mixon or Stump, two varieties which 
are very similar¥’ The owner did not 
dispute the remark. I tasted one of the 
peaches, found it a good one, white 
fleshed, very juicy, the skin white with 
a bright blush on one side. I bought two 
baskets and found them the best in qual- 
ity of any peaches we had bought this 
season. If I had not been familiar with 
the Mixon and Stump, and. known of 
their good qualities I should probably 
have accepted yellow peaches, Crawford, 
early, of which there were a large num- 
ber of baskets upon this load. But the 
Crawfords this season have not been of 
the usual good quality. They have been 
sour. Last year the Crawfords were of 
superior quality, but the year’ before 
they were of poor quality. 

I do not often find baskets of the Cros: 
by peach. in our market, but whenever. I 
do see a basket I buy it, even if the 
peaches are not large. I know the'Cros- 
by well; while it is not always a showy 
peach it is of delicious flavor. Even 
when the Crosby peaches appear to be 
small I find on cutting into them that the 
pit is so small the flesh is very thick 
and the peaches give good satisfaction, I 
like a white fleshed peach. Champion 
peach is probably the best in quality of 
any of this class, but Old Mixon and 
Stump peach resemble each other closely 
in excellence. 

The ordinary buyer of fruit is ignorant 
ef varieties. Most yellow peaches are 
called Crawfords, but there are hundreds 
of varieties that differ from the Craw- 
ford and yet resemble it. Nearly ail 
white grapes are sold in the markets as 
Niagara, and nearly all black grapes as 
Concord, and yet there are large num- 
bers of white and black grapes, many of 
them superior to either Niagara or Con- 
cord. I once knew a grocer to label bas- 
kets of small pears Seckel when in real- 
ity they were no nearer the Seckel pear 
than the crabapple is like the Hubards- 
ton. 


The Old Garret.—Any garret is a place 
of interest but particularly the old gar- 
ret, the garret'of grandfather and granjg- 
mother, which contains the spinnin;- 
wheel, the loom and the old clock with 
wooden wheels. Such garrets are attrac- 
tive, particularly to the children, and 
yet they are spooky places. Even the 
herbs and the cobwehs assume ghostly 
proportions on dark days when the gar- 
ret is visited. No man knows how much 
he is worth until his garret is cleared 
out, for he is certain to find there ob- 
jects of value which he did not know he 
possessed. Every garret is a storehouse 
of things not needed for the moment, 
but things of value are liable to be 
placed there and forgotten. How much 
better to give away broken furniture or 
unused clothing than to occupy valu- 
able storage room in the attic, or to al- 
low them to be eaten up by moths. 





My Garden Fruit.—I take pleasure in 
swinging a basket on my arm and in 
wandering, during the late afternoon, 
among my fruit trees and vines in my 
city home. I had not proceeded far yes- 
terday before I came upon two dwarf 
Seckel pear trees at the further end of 
my dwarf pear hedge row in my garden. 
These trees were overladen with pears. 
They were not ripe enough to be gath- 
ered as a whole, but I removed a market 
basketful, thinking it best to relieve the 
trees of a portion of their burden, know- 
ing from experience that Seckel pears 
nearly grown will ripen up nicely after 
picking, and make good eating within a 
week or two. Next to these Seckel pear 


Warm Hearts in a Cold Country. . 


A romance of the Eskimo, by ('Imar 
Sethelkirk, is the name of a story which 
will appear in the January issue of 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Mildred Green Burleigh begins to edit 
the Woman’s page with this issue, 
Another wrter has also been secured for 
the Woman’s Page. 





Please do ‘not send samples of fruit to 
Green’s Fruit Grower for identification. 
Send them to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Wasdington, D, C. 








trees was a small Bartlett pear tree that 
had been overgrown by a seedling grape 
vine; the fruit was of large size but at 
first I could only see five or six pears, 
before I finished I had secured nearly 
a market basketful from this tree. Se- 
curing another basket I started for the 
hen-yard, in which and around which I 
had planted various fruit trees. I soon 
filled my basket from a Crawford Early 
peach tree, simply thinning out the fruit 
by picking the largest and most mature 
specimens, At the further end of the 
yard I had trained two vines of the 
white grape, known as the C. A. Green 
grape, against the wire fencing. Neigh- 
boring boys having stolen. fruit each 
year as soon as it ripened I had trained 
the vine to run into the hen-yard and 
twine among the branches of fruit trees. 
I found these grape arms in the interior 
of the hen-yard well-filled with large 
beautiful clusters nearly ripe. There 
were many quince bushes in’ the hen- 
yard which were bearing a partial crop. 
No one can make a mistake in planting 
plums, peach, quince, or almost any 
other fruit tree in the enclosures devoted 
to hens. I do not doubt that many of 
my readers have experienced the same 
pleasure that I have so many times ex- 
perienced in gathering the fruit from 
trees and vines, or plants and bushes, 
that I have set out and cared for with 
my own hands. Such fruit tastes’ bet- 
ter. than ordinary fruit. There is pleas- 
ure in visiting it upon the tree and 
watching its development. 





Work Never Done.—‘*Man’s work lasts 
from sun to sun but woman’s work is 
never done.” Tre worst of woman's 
work is that it is a continuous routine. 
From day to day and year to year there 
is the cooking of meals, the preparation 
of the table, the washing of dishes, pans, 
pails, spiders. and iron pots, etc. The 
churning, the baking, the frying, stew- 
ing and the ever recurring wash day, 
Man’s work differs inasmuch as it is a 
continuous change from spring to au- 
tumn and autumn to spring. There is 
ever something new in it. 





Cold Storage.—Every year we are 
learning something about cold storage 
as applied to the preservation of perish- 
able fruits. Recently New York houses 
have experimented largely with the stor- 
age of peaches in refrigerator Houses. 
Many car loads received from distant 
points in good condition, were placed in 
cold storage houses and held there un- 
til the market advanced, when they were 
taken out in prime condition and sold 
at a profit. Peaches are considered about 
as perishable as any fruit unless it is 
raspberries or strawberries, therefore 
this experiment is exceedingly encourag- 
ing. Bartlett and other similar pears 
have been successfuly kept in cold stor- 
age until the season had long passed for 
those varieties, when they were sold at 
good profit. The managers of cold stor- 
age houses have become so far experi- 
enced in handling various kinds of fruit 
that they have learned what varieties 
carry over best, what condition they 
must be in when placed in cold storage, 
how long to keep them there, the degree 
of temperature and many other particu- 
lars. The inexperienced man would have 
difficulty in handling these fruits under 
simliar circumstances, even in model 
cold storage houses. Fruit growers who 
have smaller cold storage houses with 
inferior facilities could not hope to meet 
with anything like the success secured 
by the large cold storage houses of the 
big cities with their larger aes and 
experience. 


a. 
oO 


As a countenance is made beautiful by 
the soul’s shining through it, so the 
world is beautiful by the shining 
through it of a God.—Jacobi. ~ 

Saintship is not irinocence, it is con- 
quest, It is the experience of men and 
women who have met many t2mptations, 
sometimes falling before them, but grow- 
ingly their conqueror, until their days 
become organized victory.—W. O. Gan- 
net. 

Young men think old men fools; but 
old men know that young men are 
fools.—All Fools. 
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by a ribbon rosette. Make a silk sachet 
to fit the square thus formed, and you 
have a dainty case for best handerchiefs. 

A receptacle for turnovers is made by 
cutting a gentleman’s handkerchief in 
two. Hem the cut edge, fold lengthwise, 
and sew the ends together. Make four 
tiny button-holes on the under edge, sew- 
ing the buttons on the inside of the upper 
Outline ihe word ‘“'Turnavers’’ on 
or bétter em- 


edge. 
the center of the case, 
broider the recipient’s monogram. 








Life’s Song. 


Written for Greens Fruit ont ee by Wal- 


ter Scott Haske. 


The song that I sang was of life, 
For no other song could I sing: 
While with heart uplifted with love 
It soared like a bird on the wing. 
Fond-eyed I beheld it, and true, 
Looking backward I saw it all; 
The shadow with it’s lengthening view 
Was somber upon time’s crude wall. 


Looking forward I dreamed again 
Of a fair summer’s day in June; 
When fields were all ripe with blossoms 
And with hope life’s rden was strewn. 
I dreamed, and I saw the sunlight, 
Filter down through the mortal shade; 
And because of light in contrast 
The dark gloomy shadows were made. 


Then shade but token of sunlight, 
That shines all around and above; 
So welcome the shade with morning, 
For the hand that chasteneth is love, 

Create the bright fairies around, 
Let silver-hued fish swim the lake; 
Let heart sing because it would sing 


0 


Modern Kitchen Equipments. 


This is an age of inventions, but in- 
ventors have not done as much for the 
domestic kitchen as they might. The 
kitchen seems to be a humble affair. 
In the eyes of many it is not of import- 
ance. An inventor would prefer to deal 
with flying machines, or with wireless 
telegraphy, yet there is no way in which 
he could do more good than in looking 
after the welfare of the kitchen, Think 
of the millions of homes in this great 
country. In each home is a kitchen 
and when things go wrong in one of the 
kitchens the whole house is shaken as 
though by an earthquake. But few kit- 
chens are well equipped with labor sav- 
ing devices. Frequently the housewife, 








with waterworks and ample drainage. 

Some ‘thoughtless people have recom- 
mended papering the kitchen, but the 
steam on wash days will remove any 
paper unless it is stout, heavy tile paper 
that is varnished. For most rural kit- 
chens the walls should be painivd with 
oil paint. Linoleum makes a good cr ver- 
ing for a kitchen floor but several coats 
of paint will answer. The floor should 
be painted once a year. Every kitchen 
should be supplied with standard por- 
celian wash tubs, with water from above 
by faucets, the water escaping from the 
base of tubs when no longer desired. 
White or colored oilcloth makes an excel- 
lent covering for kitchen tables and 
pantry shelves. Every kitchen should 
have a kitchen-cabinet which can be pur- 
chased now at almost every furniture 
store. In it is a large bin for flour and 
drawers at the sides and tops for vari- 
ous utensils. There is made now a pail 
with kneader attachment, for making 
bread, also a cake mixer which can be 
used for other purposes, Every kitchen 

_ Should have a cream whipping machine, 

also a wire strainer for soup and vege- 
tables, " 

Will the readers of Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er give suzgestions similar to these? 
Please make your articles brief. 








Handkerchief Possibilities, 
Written for.Green’s Fruit Grower. 
A handkerchief in itself, is always an 
appropriate gift, but it can be utilized in 
various ways as the foundation attract- 
ive gifts. . 
Fold the corners to the center, sew 
three points together and fasten the 
x fourth point with a snap hook, covered 








Nothing Better — Because it is 
Best of All. 


For over sixty oars Mrs.Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has n used by mothers for 
their children while teething. Are you dis- 
turbed at night and broken of your rest by 
a@ sick child suffe and crying with pain 
so send at once and 
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Life‘s song for life’s own dear sweet sake. 


the size of the dresser. ; 

Scarfs made from the pretty flowered 
handkerchiefs, 
gifts for young girls. 

A gentlemen’s colored handkerchief, 
folded in the center, sewed at the ends, 
taped one inch from the top on the inside, 


and run with ribbon draw strings, makes 


@ useful handy bag to hang on the dres- 


ser, especially so, when filled with oft 


needed threads, thimble, needles, etc. 
Or the corners of these handkerchiefs, 


may be become the top of the bag, the 
edges having been sewn within two in- 
ches from the top, and ribbon run in, as 


above, 


These flowered patterns in large sizes 


are also used for cushion covers. 





A Christmas Menu. 
Appropriate quotations 
peare, 

‘Well, I promised you a dinner,”’ 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 
“Which shall have due course,” 
Winter's Tale, 
‘With pleasant jest and courtesy.’ 
Love’s Labor Lost. 
‘“Draw nigh and take P tna places.”’ 
itus Andronicus, 
“And pray God's blessing.” 
All’s Well That Inds Well, 


While the Christmas board abounds in 
a plentiful feast, let thoughts of peace 
frail delicate or sickly, is obliged to con- #4 good will eminate with unstinted 
tinually lift tubs or pails of water, or to flow. 
carry them from a near by spring or assistants prepare the Christmas din- 
well. Few rural kitchens are supplied "er with thoughts of 


Let the busy hcouse-wife and her 


happiness 
helpfulness, and the unnecesS8ary anxi- 
eties will disappear. So with  antici- 
pated joy, let us consider the. material 
side of this two-fold feast. 

First Course:—Oysters raw, served 
with a bit of lemon, and thin crackers, 

Second Course:-Cream-of-tomato soup, 
prepared as follows: one pint of 

tomatoes strained; one teaspoonful of 
onion juice; one tablespoonful of butter. 
Thicken with two tablespoonfuls of flour 
and let come to a boil. Remove from 
the stove, add a pinch of soda; one-half 
teaspoon of salt, a dash of cayenne pep- 
per, and one pint of scalding hot milk, 
or better cream, (Double receipt if ne- 
cessary). Serve with saltines. 

Third Course:—Roast turkey or fowl, 
stuffed with dressing. To each loaf of 
crumbed bread, add one-half cup of 
melted butter, or one-half cup of finely 
chopped salt pork; one-half teaspoonful 
of salt; one tablespoonful of sage or 
prepared herbs, and one chopped onion. 
If the dressing is dry, moisten with 
warm water. Rub the turkey with but- 
ter, and baste frequently while baking. 
Add water as the gravy browns, When 
brown and tender, remove the turkey 
from the oven; thicken’ gravy; add 
chopped giblets; season and serve, A 
good turkey should make a quart of rich 
gravy. With the turkey serve, mashed 
potatoes, creamed onions or hubbard 
squash, and cranberries. ‘To each quart 
of cranberries add one pint of water and 
one pint of sugar, boil rapidly, not long- 
er than fifteen minutes, 

Fourth Course:—Celery Salad. Cut 
the celery in small cubes, add one-half 
cup chopped nuts, and dress with may- 
onnaise or boiled dressing. Garnish 
with lettuce or celery leaves, and serve 
with brown bread sandwiches. 

Fifth Course:—Steamed Fruit Pud- 
ding. One cup of milk; one cup of mo- 
lasses; one cup of suet, two cups of sift- 
ed flour; two scant teaspoons of soda; 
one cup of chopped tart apples; one cup 
of raisins; one-half cup of chopped nuts. 
Steam three hours, and serve with lemon 
and hard sauce. 

Lemon Sauce.,—One pint of water; one 
cup of sugar; rind of one lemon. Let 
boil, and thicken with corn starch, then 
add, one tablespoon of butter, pinch of 
salt, and the juice of one large, or two 
small lemons. 

Hard Sauce.—One half cup of butter, 
one and a half cups of sugar, and the 
white of one egg. Beat thoroughly. 

Coffee:—For each person, allow one 
generous tablespoon of coffee, and one- 
half pint of cold water. Mix the coffee 


with the white of an egg, then add-the| 


Extremely dainty dresser scarfs may 
be made by joining either ladies’ or gen- 
tlemen’s handkerchiefs with 2ither val- 
enciennes or Mechlin lace, edging the 
scarf with lace to match. One can use 
six children’s handkerchjefs joined with 
very narrow insertion, or three ladies 
handkerchiefs joined with a row of wide, 
‘vt two rows of narrower insertion; or 

‘ree gentlemen’s handkerchiefs joined 
‘th narrow insertion; all depending on 


make especially dainty 


from Shakes- 


and 





water. Bring to a boil as quickly as 


possible, let simmer gently for ten min- 


utes. Strain immediately and serve. 





Molasses Candy. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Take three cups of granulated sugar 
and place in a large saucepan, pour on a 
quarter of cup of water and allow te 
After it has 
boiled for several minutes pour in a cup 
of molasses, very slowly, stirring mean- 
while; allow to boil again and add a half 
Stir occasionally, so 
that the syrup does not stick or burn, 
Then add a teaspoonful of cider vinegar, 
stirred so that it mixes with the syrup. 

Boil and test by dipping a little of the 
mixture in a cup of cold water; just 
before removing add a little vanilla, stir, 


slowly dissolve over the fire. 


cup of molasses. 


and pour on buttered pans. 


When nuts are used they are, placed on 
the pans, and the hot mixture is poured 
Quick stirring must be done to 
mix thoroughly together. Peanuts, crush- 
ed to a powder, combined with plain mo- 
Before the 
candy hardens in the pans, butter the 
sides of a knife and mark off into square 


over. 
lasses candy, is delicious. 


blocks. 


Nuts, small pieces of figs, slices of 
lemon peel and little tea berries make a 
rather unusual looking sweetmeat, which 
in reality is nothing more than molasses 


candy poured over these ingredients. 


Pineapple creams are made of fondant 
flavored with pineapple and decorated 
Preserved 


with bits of glace pineapple. 
ginger, pistachio nuts, pecan nuts, pre 


served strawberries or candied fruit of 
any kind may also be compounded with 
fondant to make a variety of toothsome 


confections. 


Tutti frutti bars are sure to be a favor- 
ite with both old and young. Work into 
a piece of flavored fondant chopped pe- 
pistachio 
nuts, candied cherries cut into bits, can- 
died pineapple, candied orange peel and 
Roll out to the thickness of 
half an inch and with a sharp knife cut 


can nuts, walnuts, almonds, 


lemon peel, 


it into bars. 


Peppermint candies are nice made in 
the following way: Take a piece of fond- 
ant, put in a cup set in a pan of hot 


water, add one or two drops of pepper- 
mint, and drop the moist fondant on but- 
tered or waxed paper. 

Wintergreen candies can be made in 


the same way, using in place of pepper- 


mint one or two drops of wintergreen, 
These candies can be colored pink with 
cranberry jelly. 

In making candies for a bonbon box a 
little melted -hocolate, sweetened and 
flavored, serves a good purpose. Dip a 
few halves of English walnuts in it, let 
harden, and dip again. Filberts, 
pecans and blanched alraonds are 
also delicious dipped in chocolate. To 
make chocolate narsmallows, wipe free 
from cornstarch, cut in halves, dip each 
in melted chocolate and set away to 
harden, 

Rule for Taffy—Boil three cups of 
water with three ponuds of brown sugar 
until a little dropped in cold water hard- 
ens. Then add butter the size of an 
egg and continue boiling until it cracks 
in cold water. If desired add the grated 
rind of a lemon and pour into greased 
pans over chopped hickory nuts or pea- 
nuts or pull until white. + 


Books For Girls. 


The Marchionass of Londonderry con- 
tributes to the “Saturday Review” of 
London an interesting article which con- 
tains an admirable list of books suitable 
for girls under twelve. 

Nursery rhymes, Grimm’s fairy stories, 
Hans Andersen’s fairy stories, Struw- 
welpter, ‘‘Childran’s Golden Treasury,” 
“Babies’ Classics,” Miss Sewell’s child- 
ren’s works, Miss Edgeworth’'s children’s 
works, Captain Marryat’s works, Captein 
Mayne Reid’s works, Miss Yonge’s ‘‘Lan- 
ces of Lynwood,” Miss Yonge’s “Prince 
and the Page,” Miss Yonge’s “The Little 
Duke,” the Lambs’ “Tales from Shakes- 
peare,”’ “Arabian Night’s “Tom 
Brown’s School Days,” “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” “Pilgrim's Progress,” “Swiss 
Family Robinson,” “Robinson Crusoe,” 
Sir L. McClintock's “Voyage of the Lit- 
tle Fox,” “Alice in Wonderland,” “Jun- 
gle Book,” by Kipling; “Self-Help,” by 








Smiles; “The Hhroes,”, by Kingsley. 
A few books might be added, however, 


among them Kipliag’s ‘Just So Stories,” . 


Harris’ “Uncle Remus,” Mark Twain's 
“Prince and Pauper,” Howells’ “A 
Boy’s Town,” Mrs. Burnett’s children’s 
stories, and Lucy C. Lillie’s children’s 
works, 


Myra’s Kitchen. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Jane Hiliott Snow. 

“There are two things I am going to 
have just to suit me, when I have a 
house,” said Myra, “and those are a 
kitchen and a bath room. Those will 
come first and then if I have any mon- 
ey left I will build the other rooms 
around them.” 

Of course the bath room was to. be 
over the kitchen, so that one roof would 
cover both. As to where Myra was to 
sleep was a query. Possibly she thought 
her bed could be suspended between 
heaven and earth, like Mahomet’s coffin. 

But whatever her thoughts, as good 
luck would have it, when she and John 
were married and went to building their 
new house, they had money enough left 
to build a sleeping room. 

John and Myra held a long consulta- 
tion over the kitchen. John wisely let 
Myra have her way because he knew 
that she was the one who would be in 
the kitchen much more than himself. Be- 
sides if they were ever able to keep a 
servant the latter would need to be made 
as comfortable as the mistress. 

Then John to offset some notions of 
his wife was to have his say about the 
ltbrary and’ his-own special ‘‘den.” 

“Now,” said Myra, “the first consider- 
ation in regard to my kitchen is to have 
it light and airy. I do like the sunlight 
and I am going to have plenty of it in 
my kitchen. When it is hot in summer I 
can cover the windows with shades, and 
on dark days and in winter I can let the 
light shine in. 

“And now let me see as to the cosy 
corner. That south window is just. the 
place. The window has a deep sill and 
on that I shall place a few plants to give 
a cheerful and home-like appearance to 
the room, Then there is that old fash- 
ioned arm chair that mother gave me, It 
is strong, but not beautiful, so I will 
cushion it, and cover it with pretty cre- 
tonne. 

‘There are to be no boxes nor drawers 
in my kitchen for flour or meal because 
I believe they should not be near the 
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stove. I will have a pantry on purpose 
for them. But I will have all necessary 
drawers and cupboards for my cooking 
utensils, and for the various flavorings 
and seasonings used in cooking. 

“I will have a substantial work table 
and a porcelain sink that shall be mod- 
eled after strictly hygienic principles. 

“The wood-work of my kitchen shall 
be of Georgia pine, or some similar 
wood, perfectly smooth and well pol- 
ished. The floor is to be of hard wood, 
smooth, but not highly polished. 

“The color scheme of my kitchen shall 
be brown; brown paper on the walls, (no 
paper on kitchen walls.—Editor), brown 
shades at the windows, and brown gran- 
ite ware for my kettles, cups and pans. 

“Ah, yes!" exclaimed Myra, as_ she 
witnessed the “finished product,” “my 
kitchen is an ideal one, and I know that 
I shall enjoy it.” 

MYRA’S BATH ROOM. 


Myra’s bath room is certainly ideal. 
The floor is of tiling and the wood-work 
of a light color and highly polished. 
There is open plumbing and the fixtures 

' are finished in nickel, while the bath tub 
and bowls are in white procelain. 

The color scheme is pink, green and 
white. 

White curtains at the window, pink 
tinted paper on the walls and the ceiling, 
while the tiling is a combination of both 
pink and green. 

Myra has made some very pretty rugs 
fer her bath room, of white rags woven 
as an ordinary rag carpet, with a border 
to match the tiling and paper. These 
rugs can be washed quite as easily as 
an ordinary kitchen towel, and they 
combine utility with prettiness. 

Not only has Myra arranged her bath 
reom with a view to pleasing the eye, but 
she has thought of usefulness as_ well. 
The room is large, light and airy, and 
there are all the accessories of the bath 
and toilet. 

There is a small cupboard for holding 
simple remedies for emergency cases. If 
baby has the croup in the night Myra 
knows just where to go for medicines. 
If John sprains his wrist or she, herself, 
burns her hand, there are the necessary 
liniments for relief. 

As models of beauty and convenience 
Myra’s kitchen and bath room are ideal. 


Killed For Us. 

When the figures of the millinery 
slaughter houses are counted up they 
are rather appalling. Ten million birds a 
year, it was estimated in 1896, were re- 
quired to supply the women of the 
United States with suitable hat trim- 
ming—forty thousand terns ‘in a single 
season on Cape Cod, a million bobolinks 
near Philadelphia in a single month, 
tWenty thousand birds sent to New York 
dealers in four months from one village 
on Long Island. England imports be- 
tween twenty-five million and thirty mil- 
lion birds each year, One London deal- 
er received from the East Indies alone 
four hundred thousand humming birds, 
six thousand birds of paradise and four 
thousand miscellaneous birds. Altogeth- 
er, it is estimated that between two hun- 
dred million and three hundred million 
birds perish each year to trim the hats 
of the women of the world. It is im- 
possible to estimate how many birds are 
killed for sport, as the millinery output 
is estimated, But if men and boys are 
not as great sinners as women in the ex- 
termination of the birds, it is only be- 
cause they have not the same opportun- 
ity, Italy, the land of music, has been 
rendered almost songless by “sportsmen,” 
and, incredible as it may seem, the night- 
es are even being exterminated.— 

New York “Tribune.” 


One Day’s Work. 


Bhe was a middle-aged woman and 
the wife of a farmer. On one of the 
hottest days in August she and two of 
her children were driven to a hill two 
miles away, where they picked fifteen 
quarts of blueberries and walked home. 
It was then after 4 o'clock, but she 
canned four quarts of the berries, made 
a batch of pies, went out in the field and 
raked hay ‘for an hour, sprinkled the 
week's washing just in from the line, 
made biscuits for the evening meal of 
seven, . apres. away and washed the. 
dishes, put the younger children to” bed 
and spent:a good part ofthe night tend- 
ing to a sick child. And I'll wager she 
never thought of complaining, says a 

in the Philadelphia “Bulletin.” 
hint eo woman thinks herself 
When she to do the plain 
work vost of ane little house. - She. hires a 
‘do her laundry work and 
erubbin ‘buys canned goods and cooked 
n ends her spare time in wish- 
<en: and could be lazy. 

























































































us as riches or honors, but how many 
mothers would exchange one baby for 
both? How many wives would give up 
their husbands or sacrifice their little 
treasures for something they lack? We 
need a lot of discipline to bring us to 
our senses, and sometimes we get it. 

I used to pity girls whose lives were 
speni in kitchens till I learned more 
about them, Then I discovered that they 
had pleasures and diversions of which 
I never dreamed. Their lives were quite 
as full as my own, of amusement, friends, 
affection and happiness, I felt ashamed 
of my small efforts to better lives that 
did not need my services. I have learned 
that we have got to make our pleasures, 
to find bright spots for ourselves or they 
never exist for us. Those who cannot 
do it in humble circumstances could not 
compass it in luxurious surroundings, I 
do not believe that we need to pity any 
healthy, capable persons, for there are 
manners and customs to which we are 
strangers, yet which are none the less 
pleasurable for all that. 


Washing Dishes. 


This is one of the tasks against which 
many women have rebelled for ages says 
Philadelphia “Telegraph.” Yet three 
times a day, for 365 days in the year, in 
every home are dishes to be washed and 
somebody has to wash them. Just 1095 
times every year this task has to be done 
and there are lots of good, sweet little 
women who do it without a word of com- 
plaint. And they are truly the wise 
women of the earth, for this washing 
dishes busines is but a sign and symbol 
of the ceaseless repetitive work which 
lies ahead of every mortal, man or wo- 
man, 

We are, every last one of us, washing 
dishes of one sort or another, and well 
for us and most fortunate if we are 
like the before-mentioned cheery women 
who are doing with patience in their 
souls and love in their hearts what their 
hands find to do. 

They are washing dishes because they 
love; they keep the house and make it 
pleasant for the sake of their dear ones; 
and any task, however sordid and trivial, 
if done for love's sake, is gilded with the 
pure and shining gold of.a willing and 
noble self-sacrifice, Yet the discontented, 
peevish woman eats her heart out in fret- 
ting; thinks that life is wasted by this 
doing the. same thing over and over; 
forgetful of the fact that nobody is ex- 
empt from doing the same thing over and 
over. 

Rich or poor, high or low, king or 
peasant, are but mortals, after all, and 
their pains and pleasures are very much 
alike; they eat and sleep, marry, fall 
sick and die just alike; and while it 
must be admitted that some do it far 
more comfortably than others, still it 
is also true that every day they have 
monotonous tasks to be gone through 
with. The rich woman's society duties, 
the actress’ daily round of rehearsal and 
evening work, the musician's daily stint 
of hard practice, the novelist who writes 
and rewrites, destroys and starts again 
—here are the metaphorical dish-wash- 
ings to be met in every walk of life. 








The Versatile American Woman. 


A favorite fling of the French at the 
English has always been that the latter 
are a nation of shopkeepers. An English 
woman has now called Americans “a 
nation of housekeepers.” During a re- 
cent visit to this country she was: struck 
by the fact that so many American wo- 
men of means and refinement either ‘do 
their own work" or actively superintend 





the domestic arrangements, taking a 
pride in this duty. Our friend was sur- 
prised to learn that “an American wo- 
man will spend the forenoon in cooking 
or dusting, or cleaning, then dress her- 
self like a duchess and sally forth to the 
meeting of a fashionable club, where she 
is to read a learned paper, like as not, 
or else call a carriage and make a round 
of social calls. And her standing does 
not seem’to be impaired in the least by 
the fact that during part of the day she 
has done the work of a menial, nor has 
it affected her own personal attractive- 





The quicker the lunch the slower the 
digestion. 








Fearful Mortality from Cancer. 

In the United States there are over 80,000 deaths 
aunually from Cancer. Something should be done 
to stop this’ dreadful state of affairs. Ordinary 
methods seem to fail. Most physicians advocate 


the knife, or “let alone’’ policy, and patients con- . 


tinue todie. There is no need of this. If used in 
time the Combination Oil Cure will cure ninety- 
five per cent of cases. It is a compound of essen- 
tial Oils, discovered by Dr. David M. Bye, of 325 
N. Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Ind., and has been 
used successfully in cases of cancer of the lip, 








tongue, nose, eye, breast, rectum, womb, and in 
fact every situation of the body. It is the mildest 
and most humane treatment ever compounded 
and may be used with success in the patient’s own 
home. 


ness.’’—‘Housekeeper.”’ 





A girl thinks she’s a first-class cook 
if she can make fudge. 








“.. lor Stove is Not Cheap at any Price" 
When it comes to equipment, all we can ask is that you 
compare the elegant finish, and time saving adjuncts for 
which the 


STERLING RANGE 


is famous, with any other range you have 
in mind to know for a certainty that the 
best is none too good for you, 

Both the lift plate and the lift hearth 
are held up by automatic catches; the top 
plate to insure even fire feeding is also ad- 
mirable for broiling, while the hearth does 
not swing or slide into the room. This 

permits an extra large ash pan to catch all the 

ashes and aside from saving frequent emptying, 

does not let them heap up to burn out the 

grate. Note how doors are removed from fire 

box to slide grate out at will, as the grate is 
entirely independent of the fire brick for they rest on an independent brick frame 
of their own, and not on the grate frame as in most stoves. 

Look at the transparent double oven door, how the progress of baking or roasting 
may be watched through heavy mica without losing a particle of heat from the oven; and 
by pressing your foot on nickel lever the entire oven door swings open with ease, You 
know the oven is large enough to bake sixteen 1% Ib. loavesat onetime, A money and 
timesaving range because every Sterling ‘bakes a barrel of flour with a hod of coal,” and 
you may have seen our baking exhibits, 

See how all nickel parts lift right off for blacking the range. 

In fact, the unsurpassed cooking qualities of the Sterling come from several patented 
features which cannot be incorporated in any other stove, The beautiful exterior does 
not cover a single imperfection; there’s quality in every portion of the interior as well as 
the outside, and that’s why this range is named the Sterling, because it ‘‘has no equal”, 
Send for our booklet and become convinced that it really is the best range 
money can buy. Your dealer will tell youso, if he keeps them; and if 
he don’t, we'll tell you of one who does, 


SILL STOVE WORKS, Rochester, N. Y. 
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FOR ONE YEAR 
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MISSISSIPPI] WASHING MACHINE 


SIX MONTHS 
FREE TRIAL 


With its SPRING MOTIVE POWER AND ROLLER BEARING 
ROTARY ACTION, it runs easier than any other washer made; 
omens child can run it. Forces double the water through 

clothes at double the velocity of any other washer aud 
win do double the work in half the time, Will wash cleaner, 
better, and with less soap than any other washer made. Won’t 
wear or vajere the finest lace, and will wash the heaviest 
bli te. ° a wearing out clothes; Ln alone 
will save “ite costin a few months. Washing made EASY, 
Guick. < pega <4 ECONOMICAL. Worth cries 8 ‘as much 
vertised or sold at 810.00 to 816.00. 
wy this ad. out and mailto us, or on a 
Bene card, or in a letter say, “Send me 
machine Ofler,"*and tbe wil 
l, FRE’ ther most vonserney i} 
— jad ever heard of. You will get plate ere never 
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Very lowest prices for good, honestly weds 
heaters. e are the largest on in America — 
our annual sales are enormous, We crowd the prices 
down by taking the entire output of large factories. 
Don't buy until you see our — Finest designs 
ms most reliable construction. Our heaters and ranges built 
lease—30 days trial. Write.for catalo We will 
ae it by return mail, Don't buy until you from us. 


Address Mlontgomery Ward &» Co. 


* Michigan Ave., Madison and Washington Sts., Chicago 



































| ayne's‘T onic Vermifuge 


Drives out blood impurities. 







The children’s friend— : 


Makes strong nerves and muscles. 
Gives tone, vitality and snap. 
Get it from your druggist 
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AUNT HANNAH’S REPLIES. 


Dear Aunt Hannah:—Will you advise 
@ motherless girl who has read many of 
your. communications? Six months ago I 
moved to this locality and soon after 
began to receive calls from two young 
men. I began to think I loved them 
both, One declared his love ‘at once, 
the other did not. The one who pro- 
posed marriage has moved from _ this 
part of the country and I promised to 
go with him in the fall to be married. 
He has promised to quit drinking but I 
recently heard of his having been in- 
toxicated. He denies that such is the 
case. Now the other young man has 
proposed marriage. He is sober and 
highly respected, but has not. much 
money. He wants me to wait until he 
can provide a home for a wife. I do 
not want to marry for several years 
yet. I love both of these young men 
and want to ask your advice. 
Blue Eyed Texas. 
Aunt Hannah’s Reply:—You are doubt- 
less quite young. No person of mature 
years could say that she loved two 
young men well enough to marry them. 
Such a thing as that is not possible, 
thus my impression is that you do not 
love either of them well enough to marry 
them.. Any girl who will marry a 
drunkard or a man who is likely to be- 
come a drunkard is doing an unwise 
act. She is doing something that her 
mother, if living, would never advise 
her to do, No worse calamity could 
happen to any woman than to have a 
drunken husband. It would be bad 
enough to have a husband who is insane, 
but to have one who gets drunk is even 
worse. My advice is that you take time 
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to consider the question and that you 
do not become engaged for several years 
to any person. 





In reply to Nitetis of Nebraska I will 
say that I would not advise a young girl 
to accept an expensive Christmas present 
from a member of her class at school, 
and yet she should be careful not to give 
offense as the motive of the boy may 
have been a kindly one. It is a quéstion 
for parents to decide whether a photo- 
graph of their children should be taken 
in groups. The larger the group the less 
objectionable it would be to parents. The 
only objection I can see is that the pho- 
tograph of a young boy or girl may be 
taken with those not in good standing 
in the community.—Aunt Hannah. 





Dear Aunt Hannah: 

How long should a_ girl of sixteen 
years wear her dresses? I am large 
for my age. I am five feet, seven inches 
in height and I weigh 122 pounds. 

Would it be all right for me to go 
with a fellow (not steady company) if 
my parents did not object to it? 

A very nice family has moved into 
,our ‘neighborhood and among them is a 
fine young man. I know him quite 
well. I asked him to come to my home 
a@ certain night and spend the evening, 
but he did not appear. He is very 
bashful but yet he wants to come and 
see me. What will I do? Will I ask 
him down again? 

Violet. 

Aunt Hannah’s reply:—I advise you to 

_ Wear ‘your dresses about six inches from 
the ground. Do not take the initiative 
with the young man, If he does not 
Pay you attention do not bother your- 
self about him, Young men do not like 
forward girls as a rule. 





Cc. B. is a young man twenty-four 
years old who has been in love four 
years with a city girl aged twenty-two 
years, He is a poor man having noth- 
ing to support a wife and no prospects 
of having anything. The girl appears 
to be.in love with him but he has not 
proposed marriage. 

Aunt Hannah’s Reply: A_ healthy 
young man of twenty-four years should 
| have prospects for his betterment. If 

he has no prospects it is an indication 
that he is lacking in courage or effi- 
; ciency, Under the’ circumstances as 
_¥% describe them, I cannot see how 
you could propose marriage to any girl. 
_ Men are. placed in just such conditions 
Z as you are in order.to bring out their 
_ B00d qualities, if they have any. Men 
_ Who are in love and are poor have ac- 
complished marvelous things to achieve 
Success, to win a home and the ability to 
_ Support a wife and family. 





ig 





_ _4unt Hannah's Reply to Grey Eyes:— 
_ You and others who are receiving the 
4 attentions of young men must decide 
‘Whether these young men are sincere 
‘their attentions or whether they are 















young men carry this freedom too far.’ 
% are many flirts among young men 
|.a8 among young women. You 





of far greater price than the greatest 


related of Captain Nathaniel Young, an 
Aroostook pioneer, in Maine, who lived 
to be 100 years old, that he often worked 
from early morning till supper time on 
his farm without a rest, going without 
his dinner rather then to take the time 
to get it; and after celebrating his 90th 
birthday, he had charge of a crew of 25 
men in building a bridge across a con- 
siderable _river..- 
longevity in spite of his enormous work, 
was that he didn’t fret. 


the divine test of greatness. 
quaint old law, as it stands in the New 
Testament, that the chiefest must serve 
most; but so it also stands in the order 
of the universe. 


worried about havin’ y’r darter marry 


simply whiling away the hour. Young Mr. Brief. He's a young lawyer, an’ 
oy digas wait upon several young folks say he’s as poor as a church 
being engaged to no one. Some mouse.” Mrs. Gabb: “Yes, he’s poor 


now, there’s no denying that; but he’ll 
be rich some day. He’s an awful ras- 
cal,”-—-New York Weekly. 
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should keep your eyes open and consult 
your mother or sisters in regard to the 
male flirt of whom you speak, 





Reply to Country Bard:—Poets are 
liable to do queer things, therefore I 
must not be surprised that you a bach- 
elor have fallen in love with a girl only 
seventeen years old. ButIam aware 
that some girls are older at seventeen 
than others are at twenty-two. Be pa- 
tient and let time do the rest. 


oO. 


Work. 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower. 
By George B. Griffith. 

“I wish I was rich, and not obliged to 
learn a trade. I have to be so punctual 
always at the shop in season,” said 
John Hawkins in a grumbling, discon- 
tented tone, to his mother, “There’s Sam 
Mead, his father is so rich he does not 
have to work; and there’s Ichabod Sam- 
son, he don’t do anything unless he’s 
a mind to; but I, I have to work.” 

John talked as if he thought it was a 
great hardship; and I have known other 
boys who seemed to regard working in 
the same light. It is a false light, boys 
and it is sure to mislead and ruin you. 
Let us look at the matter a moment. Of 
the 700 convicts now in the Ohio peni- 
tentiary, 440 have no trades, and 280 
cannot read or write. What lesson does 
this teach us? That education and reg- 
ular occupation are two great elements 
of success, Moral training is of course 
important. But without habits of indus- 
try grafted on a regular occupation, the 
perils of the youag are fearful, Almost 
any trade is better than none. Some 
trade, calling, or profession should be 
thoroughly learned. It occupies the 
mind, curbs the passions, and tasks the 
faculties of youth. It prevents -your 
running to waste, or what is worse, run- 
ning to ruin. A good education, hab- 
its of industry, and a useful calling, are 





fortune without these qualities, for it 
is these which make the man, 
It can’t be work that kills; for it is 


The reason for his 


It has truly been said that work is 
It is a 





Mrs, Gadd: “I sh’a think you'd be 


PREPARE TO TAKE CARE 


OF YOUR FRUIT.---Let Us Supply the Tools. 





APPLE PARER, CORER AND SLICER. 


No, 1, for Home Use.— 


Pares, cores and slices the fruit 
and then, pushing off apple an 

everlasting. 

slicing. Kei 





core separately, is ready to 
repeat. This machine stands 
beyond the reach of all com- 
petitors. There is nothin 
bout it to break or get out o 
orto while the wear is so 
slight as to make it almost 
Can be used to pare without coring and 
ight, packed, 3 Ibs. f 
Price, No, 1, complete, only 95c. 


SENSIBLE WINE AND CIDER PRESS. 

A well-made and handsome 
Press for making cider, wines, 
jellies, lard, syrups, etc. Made 
with special reference to 
strength, and guaranteed against 
breakage under any fair usage. 
All iron and steel, stronger and 
better than the old w 
press. It has double curbs. 

Price: 










re Jao - 82.05 
‘en quart cur 
weight solbs,' - 8.08 


40 
Large Cider Mills and Presses for home or 
commercial use at very low prices. Send for special de- 








scriptive circulars. 
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Peaches, 
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BARREL Grapes. 
HEADER Sa eds 


Should be on 
EVERY FARM. 
Price, 


with screw or 
lever, 81.00 


BEST KINDS AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 


FRUIT LADDERS 


of special design. 
WRITE US TO-DAY. 
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peat Headers fra t Dryers ; ‘ Oshears 
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Supply Department. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


IF ORDERED AT ONCE 


The Home Evaporator and No. 1 Apple Parer 
Corer and Slicer all | ae # aS f . , £5.60 


THE HOME EVAPORATOR. 


Thoroughly tested and a 
roved. Latest, cheapest, 
st. Can be on any 
stove, dries any fruit. 


Regular Price, $6.00 
Our Price, $4,45 


Send for Special Cata- 
@ of Parers, Slicers 
hers. Also 5s 
circulars of smal! and large 
tors. 
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FRUIT, 
WINE AND 
JELLY PRESS 


Three in one. 
Cleanest and 
best. The only 
one that separ- 
ates juice, seeds, 
and skins at one 
operation, For 
making wines, 

llies and. fruit 

utters from 
gee straw- 
erries, 
berries black- 


berries, goose- 


EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR PLANTING. GROWING AND MARKETING FRUIT. 


berries, currants, ieee. pin , etc, The dryness 
f the pul lated G thumb t the 
outlet. "Weight only 19/Ibe. ory Sata 
Special Price, complete, 2.95 
Grape Vine Plows Weeders . 
Grafting Knives Rollers forse Muzzles 
Grafting W: Planters Garden Tools 
Retin sé Seedere. §=—=—Catalogue Free 


Address, GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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DOCTORING TREES. 
past ages were full of superstitions on every subject, including that of doctoring trees 


The 
the present day there are men who bore holes into apple or pear trees and claim that b 
holes with certain mixtures the trees can be cured of blight or other diseases, but all suc 


Even to 
filling these 
methods are 


considered errors or frauds, and are no longer looked upon with favor by the heads of experiment stations, : 


or by fruit growers. 





Nutting In Old Days. 


Written For Green’s Fruit Grower. 


I am, and ever have been, an enthusi- 
astic lover of nuts and nutting. Nuts 
are a portion of my diet each day, and 
sometimes three times a day. Nut 
gathering has as great fascination as 
fruit gathering, indeed nuts are fruits. 
When I was a child nutting provided 
one of the great enjoyments of my life. 
There were four chief delights for me 
as @ farmer's boy: first, hunting; sec- 
ond, fishing; third, nutting; fourth, 
sugar making. I wonder I was not 
killed by the falling branches of trees, 
since when the October winds howled 
and shrieked, and bent even the stout- 
est oak, my brothers, sisters, compan- 
ions and myself might be seen warmly 
clad strolling through the great forests 
for hickory-nuts or chestnuts. I con- 
sider the woodlands unsafe places when 
the wind, blows, as branches of the trees 
are continually falling, and sometimes 
an entire tree is blown over. But those 
are the days for nut gathering. I re- 
member, When a child, being wakened 
in the night by the wind which shook 
our strong house, I was sure the mor- 
row would be a good day for nutting, 
therefore I could with difficulty go to 
sleep again. . Before it was fairly day- 
light.we children were out in the woods. 
We found the ground absolutely white 
with the  newly-fallen hickory-nuts, 
which were of large size. We knew the 
reputation of every hickory-nut tree in 
the forest, each tree differing from the 
other in the size of nuts and in the fat- 
ness of the kernels. In those days a 
child could easily pick up a bushel or 
two of hickory-nuts on a windy day like 
this. 

I remember once going into the woods 
alone before the shelis of the nuts were 
fully opened, not being able to wait un- 
til the time when the. nuts’ would fall 
naturally. I-found a few nuts with the 
shells on under the tree, and occasion- 
aly heard one dashing down through the 
branches over my head, falling at my 
feet, - I moved back cattiously ~ and 
detected a large black squirrel busily en- 
gaged in detaching the nuts ‘from the 
tree. His plan was to descend after a 
_ time and carry these nuts off to his nest 


the nuts as fast 


entime I carried 
ther trees, a. bag 


few 


like an apple tree in shape, but these 
trees in the forest were almost as tall 
as oaks, and the nuts were up perhaps 
a hundred feet from the ground. A 
nut falling from this great height would 
not strike the hand or face with any 
pleasant love tap; indeed, if a nut should 


fall this distance and strike a boy on 
top of the head he might find a sore 
spot the next morning. I knew of 


many farms where the chestnuts were 
plentiful, growing on low headed trees 
in the fields, and sometimes secured 
permission to gather a few nuts there, 
but generally after the tree had been 
whipped. 

NUTTING TO-DAY. 


But to-day we are gray-haired men 
who are going nutting. That is many 
of our party are. In a few years we for- 
get many of the happenings of this day, 
although it has been eventful, but we 
may be able to recall vividly the hours 
spent in nutting. This is for the rea- 
son that we seldom go nutting. It is 
a@ rare event and it has peculiar attrac- 
tions. The fever for going after nuts 
is doubtless an inherited tendency, the 
same as the inclination to go fishing or 
hunting. Men will fish and hunt when 
they have no use for the fish or game, 
and will go after nuts when they care 
little for the nuts themselves. Thus 
as we wandered over the hills, down in- 
to the valleys, and through the oak 
groves, we saw, as we approached the 
locality where the hickory trees were, 
beaten paths where men and children 
had passed to and fro‘for nuts. We 
found the fence rails taken down, and 
were informed that nut-gatherers and 
hunters often left the bars down, or 
left the gates open so that the cattle and 
other stock ‘escaped into neighboring 
flelds and destroyed v-'uable crops for 
which the farmer was compelled to pay. 
I remarked that it seemed unjust 
that the law should require a farmer to 
pay for damage thus done, caused not 
by his own carelessness, but by the act 
of those who pass through his prem- 
ises who have no legal rights therein, 

Finally we came ‘to the hickory trees. 
They were not in the grove; they simply 
grew along the line fences. The ease 
and rapidity with which trees grow 
along fence rows teaches us that should 
the fields remain uncultivated for a 
number of years this country - would 
soon be a dense forest. Such is the fe- 
cundity of nature. How did the seeds 
of various nuts from forest trees get in- 
to the fence rows and how are they pro- 
tected when they grow so as to form 
trees of beauty? 

‘We were surprised to find the white 
nuts showing themselves distinctly in 
among the brown leaves and the green 


nuts were not so large as those ‘we 
gathered in the forests forty years ago, 
nor were they so sweet, nor were the 
shells so thin and easily cracked. But 
they were hickory-nuts, thus the whole 
party was engaged in picking them up 
without thought of lame backs. After 
gathering all that were visible at the 
first round we would go back over the 
course we first pursued, thus aiming to 
get a new point of view of the nuts. 
We were surprised at the result of this 
new point of view which revealed a large 
number of nuts that we had not seen 
when first passing over the ground from 
the other direction. Here is a seed 
thought, Different points of view re- 
veal new objects and make old objects 
appear new. Almost every individual 
has his peculiar point of view of re- 
ligious, political, social or other ques- 
tions, therefore we must expect that 
every individual will vary somewhat 
from his fellows in his opinions. Every 
writer, artist, lawyer, doctor or business 
man desires a new point of view. Some- 
times a man’s fortune in life may de- 
pend upon his point of view. Some men 
are. ever remaining in the valley where 
the point of view is limited. They see 
but little and may think this little is all, 
but the man who climbs up to the top 
of the mountain has a view a thousand- 
fold larger than the man in the valley, 
thus his life and enterprises may be 


_ larger. 


But now we have gathered all the nuts 
we can find under this first tree, though 
we have shifted the fallen leaves under 
which we have found many nuts that 
tried to hide themselves. The sec- 
ond tree visited has furnished us fully 
as many nuts as the first. Then we 
moved on to another tree further up the 
hillside along the fence row, and under 
this tree the white nuts are more plenti- 
ful than under any of the others visited. 
We set to work picking up these nuts 
with renewed enthusiasm, and are 
astonished at the rapidity with which 
the pails and baskets are filled, remem- 
bering the old adage, ‘many hands make 
light work.’’ And now our baskets and 
pails are filled, the sun is getting lower 
in the western sky, and we turn our 
steps homeward, loitering along the 
way to admire beautiful landscapes, to 
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The above is a photograph of the farm home where the editor of Green’s Fruit Grower spent about twenty years of his life as a farmer’s boy 
ush, about twelve miles south of Rochester, N.Y. The beautiful maple trees along the roadside were _— by our editor, He 


located near the village of 


remembers well the rainy day when he, then fifteen years old, drove to a distant clearing and dug these trees and planted them in t 
trees are now nearly as large as a man’s body. At the other side of the dwelling is the apple orchard which our editor planted forty years ago, a photograph of 
which will be shown in another issue. Remember, that beginning with January 1sth, the price of Green’s Fruit Grower to subscribers will be 60 cents per year 


if paid in advance, or $1.00 per year if not paid in advance. 





= 
Leaves,’ as though leaves. were almost 
useless. This is far from the truth. 
Leaves are the forerunners of fruitful- 
ness. ‘Without the leaves there could 
be no fruit; without leaves upon wheat, 
corn and Other farm crops, there could 
be no grain. The leaf is in fact, a mar- 
velous creation. No two leaves are alike 
even upon the same tree, and how dif- 
ferent are the leaves upon different va- 
rieties of trees and plants, some being 
infinitesimally small; others like some 
of the aquatic plants, large enough for 
a child to stand upon as the leaf rests 
upon the water. ‘ 

Leaves occupy somewhat the game re- 
lation to plants, trees and vines that 
lungs do to the aninial. They elaborate 
or digest the material brought to them 
in the sap and make it available in the 
building up of the tree and in the pro- 
duction of fruits. 

Notice a leaf that has turned brown, 
or any leaf in October. Carefully sep- 
@rate it from the branch and you will 
notice that beneath the lower part of 
the stem there is a bud. This bud is 
full of promise, and the leaf is not ready 
to fall until it has fulfilled its mission in 
preparing through the bud, the way for 
other leaves to appear next summer. This 
bud at the base of the leaf has great 
possibilities, At the proper season it may 
be separated from the tree and placed 
in a young shoot newly rooted and there 
form a new tree. But if it-is a blossom 
bud instead of forming a new tree its 
mission is to form the fruit which de- 
lights our eyes and our palate. 

The study of leaves should teach us 
the wisdom of nature’s laws. Many 
things which seem too insignificant for 
consideration are in fact, of vital inter- 
est to the welfare of mankind, 





A Remarkable Band.—In an orchestra 
discovered in a convict settlement in 
Siberia the conductor is a successful es- 
sassin, the cornetist a retired forger, 
the saxophone a garroter and the assist- 
ant drum a man whose wife passed away 
suddenly of concussion of the brain. 
“Execution” is said to be their strong 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT, 


A Gala Day On The Farm. 
When I was a boy on the farm the ap- 
proach of harvest time was looked for- 
ward to with great interest. Harvest 
time to the man of the world might seem 
to be an unimportant event, but to the 
boy on the farm where but little was 
going on it needed no great event to 
make an impression upon his youthfui 
mind. How long the days, the weeks, 
the months, the years appeared to me as 
a boy on the farm. Months then seem- 
ed as long as years now that I have 
grown gray headed, therefore the season 
between planting and harvest seemed 
like an age. How slowly the fields whit- 
ened for the harvest. When at last the 
great wheat fields gleamed like gold be- 
neath the summer sun, and the cradles 
were gathered together and sharpened, 
and a large number of extra men em- 
ployed to swing the cradles and bind the 
sheaves, it seemed to the farmer’s boy 
that a gala day had arrived. So deep 
was my interest in harvesting I would 
follow the cradlers and binders hour aft- 
er hour though the sharp. stubbles 
scraped my bare legs, and I often became 
stalled in patches of thistles, the prongs 
of which forced thamselves into my bare 
feet. Along the fence bordering the 
woodlands I was apt to find bushes of 
wild black raspberries heavily loaded 
with ripe fruit which had not been mo- 
lested. Often on these excursions I was 
sent back a long distance to the farm 
house for drinking water, or for tools 
that were needed by the workmen, 

How differently the great fields look- 
ed when covered with different crops. 
The scene wis so greatly changed it 
seemed almost like a new world when 
the fields previously covered with wheat 
were covered with corn which grew so 
tall and rank as to resemble a thicket. 
Or when the corn field was occupied by 
potatoes or other farm crop how great 
the change. 

Later on when the first reaping ma- 
chines were introduced on our farm har- 
vest time was more of a gala day than 
ever. My father was the first in his lo- 
cality to introduce a machine for reap- 
ing wheat. This was long before mow- 
ing machines were used for mowing 
grass. This reaper was a crude affair 
which was made so that it must of ne- 
cessity be attached to the front wheels 
of a lumber wagon, the wagon tongue 
and whiffletree being used also. This 
machine was many times as heavy as 
the latter-day reaper, and was so crude 
and incomplete that much time was spent 
in repairs; the machine often broke down 
and harvest was thus delayed. Imagine 
the effect upon my mind of this great in- 
novation in the wheat fields. How great 
the change from the almost noiseless 


cradle that swished so softly, and the the leaf growth has been more feeble. 
The poet has sung of ‘Nothing But don “Globe.” 


noisy reaper, propelled by four horses 
clanging and crashing through the 
golden grain. It seems as though I 
would never tire watching this won- 
derful machine. I remember that I was 
very glad however, when something 
broke and the machine stopped, so that 
I could have a better opportunity to ex- 
amine its mysteries without such vigor- 
ous effort as was required to keep up 
with it in its movements around the 
fields. The unbound bundle of wheat 
was pushed off the back of the platform 
of this early machine so that the reaper 
could not pass round the second time un- 
til every bundle had been bound, there- 
fore a large number of binders were 
needed. Later on reapers were invent- 
ed that enabled the man who rode on 
the machine to throw the bundle off at 
one side so that the reaper could pass 
around again before the bundles were 
bound. Later came the self-raking reap- 
er which swept the unbound bundle off 
by machinery. This seemed the acme of 
perfection. Then Irter on came the self- 
binder which has revolutionized grain 
growing and reduced the price from $1.50 
and $2.00 to $1.00 or less. The self-bind- 
ing reaper has done more for humanity 
in the way of furnishing cheap bread 


than any other invention of man. It has| 


been worth to mankind untold millions. 
No one can estimate the result of the 
revolution it has accomplished. 


Leaves. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


This is the season of the fallen leaves. 
Our streets, lawns, orchards, our fence- 
corners and all the by-places are filled 
with leaves. I love, at this season, to 
tramp through the woods over the car- 
pet of fallen leaves which covers every 
part of the wooded tract. The world 
seems full of dead leaves. 

What a contrast there is between June 
and November. In June the new 
leaves are fresh and green, and as glos- 
sy as though each one had been newly 
varnished by a skillful hand, How 
these green leaves change the aspect of 
every village, every city every street 
and highway. How hills, mountains and 
the shores of the lakes and streams are 
changed by the leaves of summer ap- 
pearing upon the seemingly dead 
branches of winter. : 

Some seasons, for various reasons, the 
leaves are more vigorous and of a deep- 
er hue than others, owing to the more 
frequent rains, or the absence of insects 
or fungus growth. If we cut down a 
large tree we will observe in the an- 
nual growth those years, during the past 
fifty or hundred years of its life, when 
the leaves were more vigorous than oth- 
ers. During favorable years of leaf 
growth the layers of wood for that year 
will show up larger than the years when 





point. The orchestra is known in the lo- 
cality as a “band of marauders.’’—Lon- 








prods, Dee your hands won't touch the Dough at all, except to put it into the Pans when it 
sm 

scientific 
liquids containing the Yeast into the Bread Maker, then sift in your 


mixed and kneaded-—eac) 
two covered with a film of Air. 








How to Make Perfect Bread 
In Three Minutes. 


f eT D YOU know what makes the soda water 






















in a bottle fizz up when you pull the 
cork ome it’ that h 
ell—it’s a gas escaping that has 
been put into the bottle under great pressure. 
That Gas is juced by several simpie 
chemicals—and it is quite harmless when taken 
in soda water. 
It is a valuable Gas, too—for it is used in 
making many of our Foods—bread being the 
pemepel one, 
he most important material we put in Bread 
is Yeast—because if we didn't put 


our Bread would be very hard and t 
digestible—like “Ship’s Biscuit” or * Hard Tack.” 
For the Yeast when it comes in contact with Flour and 
Air produces the same Gas they charge Soda Water 
with—and which is quite as harmless in Bread as it is 

in Soda Water, 

The Yeast also breaks up the indigestible Starch cells in 

Ticer-eauing yous Bread easily digested. 

And the Gas which the Yeast, Flour and Air form, blows the 

Dough up--like you blow up a toy balloon—and makes your _ 
Bread ‘‘raise”’ come light and airy. 

Now it isn’t as easy to produce the Gas in Bread as it is to 

get it into a Soda Water bottle—nor is it easy to break up 
the Starch cells, for Starch constitutes 70 per cent of Flour. 

Your Bread must “raise” uniform fore the Gas 
must be mixed a// through the eines 

Then ail the Starch must be broken up—70 per 

cent of Flour is starch. 

So that you must have particle of Flour moistened 

th a minute drop of Yeast and surrounded with 
a tiny film of Air before the Gas that “raises” the bread 
can be created or the Starch Cells can be broken up. You 
know that if you don’t do this mixing and kneading thoroughl. 
it may raise’’ one place and not another—or the Starch 
Ce ewes all be broken up—and your Bread will be 
in 


indigestible. 
: Or your Bread may sour from Germs, or taste peculiarly 
from Dust you have accidentally put into the Dough from your hands 


Yet, you can easily moisten each particle of flour 1 a tiny drop of Yeast and sur- 
round the two with a film of Air with the 


“Universal” Bread Maker 


And you won't get any Germs or Dirt in your Dough, either, to sour or Taste your 

































y mix and knead your Bread is to put your 
All you do to thoroughly and y oS Ee tes 


3 minutes— 
At the end of that inute: the clock your will be thoroughly and scientifically 
i : at 3 slat oy oe Cielo wil be mo tened with a drop of Yeast and the 


For the Kneading Rod of the Universal Bread Maker not only mixes the materials 
thoroughly, but folds air into the Dough, 
It’s @ wonderful thing, that Kneading Rod—there’s no other Kneading Rod can do what 
it does—we have it patented in every country in the world. 
It doesn’t do just half the pies —just a half been vost with the Yeast to have 
— indigestible—and 


Toe ieee ls heateea Ghee whan eoalenees Rie 
, as ha ° ‘ou 
, No, Ga’am—-whon et leave od to “raise” over in the Universal it will 
surprise you in the mo it be “raised” better ever had it before. 

And when you 8 ones ft wit deliciously Bread—with a sweet, 
flavor and odor and entirely le. 


You wouldn’t give your 
Universal Bread pine g once 
a Aen | ice Bg 
c another— 

cost is pt, $2 at your hardware 
dealer’s. 


If you would like to know 
more about the Universal Bread 
Maker, send for free Book. A 
postal will do. , 

Address, Landers, Frary & Clark, 100 Commercial Street, New Britain, Conn. 
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such is life, but cheer up and bravely go 
forward, Such talk is depressing I know, 
but rally against it, your young minds 
must not be dwarfed by such influence. 
Now a word to parents. Do not think it 
is condescending to consult your chil- 
dren about the work. It gives them con- 
fidence in themselves and does not les- 
sen their respect for you. They will take 
more interest in affairs. Their sugges- 
tions should not be regarded as impu- 
dence, , 


Good Cheer 


Department. 
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I am but one, but I am one; 
I eannot do much, but I can do something, 
What I can do I ought two do. 
And, God helping me, I will do. 
—Edward Everett Hale. 
The weariness and sadness of life come 
from persistently closing oe eyes to its 





Cloudy Days.—Christianity is for the 


greatness. —Lucy Larcom. cloudy days as well as the bright ones. 
ee cert OO RP ipa gh Look up, the Lord is thy light just as 
lozieeant Ot the Tones Rm Dh Pee oR much in the darkness as in the sunshine, 


The Lord is always thy light, the rock 
of thy defense, thy shield. Look up, 
and thine exceeding great reward is with 
thee. Christ said, “Let not thine heart 
be troubled,’"—Robert Wainwright Bon- 
well for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


heart. —John Ruskin. 


Was it. right, 
While my unnumbered brethern toiled and 


That I should dream away the entrusted 
ours 
On reee teat beds, pampering the coward 


ear ° 
With feeling all too delicate for me? F 
— —Coleridge. Nathan’s Christmas Turkey. 
. Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Annie Lillian Sweet. 


It was Christmas Eve, and the usual 
group, somewhat augmented. clustered 
about the stove, in the general store at 
Five Corners. 

“Got your Christmas turkey, 
asked one of the men. 

“I reckon not, at twenty-four cents a 
pound.” 

“They be purty high,’ answered Na- 
than Rudd, “and most as skerse as they 
wuz twenty: years ago. We had just 
moved out to Iowie. Landed the day be- 
fore Christmas. See that thar’ scar?” 
continued Nathan, unbuttoning the 
front of his shirt. “Well, I got that a- 
huntin’ fur a Christmas turkey, twenty 
years ago.” 

The men savoring a story,-tipped back 
their chairs, and gave Nathan the floor. 

“Meat was mighty skerse and the 
night before we had come across two 
men comin’ home with six wild turkeys. 
I guess my eyes turned green with envy 
and I resolved then to try my luck. I 
wuz a purty good shot and along t’wards 
night, after things wuz a-sort-of put in 
shape, I lit out.” 

‘Don’t go too fur,” shouted father, 
“and I answered ‘No.’ ”’ 

“The sun wuz settin’ and the air wus 
crisp and cold. Thar’ had bin a light 








No one who does not enjoy work can 
truly enjoy anything else.—President 
Raymond, 





A person who has not business capaci- 
ty. would do better to work for cne who 
has, rather than to round up a life of 
failures. 


Jabez?” 


Joy does not happen. It is the inevit- 
able result of certain lines followed and 
laws obeyed, and so a matter of charac- 
ter.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 





There is no happiness in having and 
getting, but only in giving; half the 
world is on the wrong scent in the pur- 
suit of happiness.—Henry Drummond, 





To take up the cross of Christ is no 
great action done once for all; it con- 
sists in the continual practice of small 
duties which are distasteful to us.—J. H. 
Newman, 





Work is a great blessing to humanity, 
and needed rest is just as much a credit 
to us as work is, and contentment makes 
both easier. Appreciate what you have, 
and don’t envy any person. 





The comfortable and comforting’ peo- 
‘ple are those who look upon the bright 








fall of snow, which wuz partly. melted. 
I had bin walkin’ haf’ an hour, when I 
com’ across fresh turkey tracks. Foller- 
in’ the tracks mighty quite like, I com’ to 
an open space, and thar’ right in front of 
me, wuz the purtiest flock of turkies I 
ever see. Prob’bly twenty in all, feedin’ 
on the side of a knoll. Jist as I raised 
my gun the gobbler give the alarm and 
they wuz on the wing before I could say 
“Jack Robinson.” I shot twice and 
when the smoke cleared away thar’ 
wan't a single turkey to be seen. I 
heerd a noise in the underbrush and 
thinkin’ I had wounded one I started to 
cross the clearin’. I hadn’t gone a rod 
when a red cow dashed out of the thick- 
et. She looked at me fur jist about two 
seconds and then started toward me 
with lowered head. The nearest tree 
that I could clim’ was about thirty feet 
back of me. I dropped my gun and took 
to my heels, the cow close behind me. I 
could hear her snort, and knew she wuz 
gainin’ on me. When I wuz about ten 
feet from the tree she caught me with 
her sharp pointed horns, tearin’ my coat 
clean off. I dodged her second plunge at 
me, reached the tree, and swung my feet 
up, but before I could raise my body she 
swung up her head catching one horn in 
my shoulder. I managed to get in to the 
tree, but the warm blood trickled down 
my shoulder and I got so faint I darsent 
look at the gash. I kept growin’ faint- 
er and fainter and begun to wonder what 
would become of me if I fell, for there 
the red cow stood, with glaring eyes, 
pawin’ the ground and snortin’. 

“Just then, thar’ wuz a faint ‘moo’ 
from the thicket, and a little calf wab- 
bled in sight. The cow ran up to it, lick- 
in’ and carressin’ it. Every few minutes 
she would look toward me, with a toss 
of her head, then she would go back to 
lickin’ the calf. 

“It wuz gettin’ dark, and cold, and I 
shook like a leaf. My teeth chattered 
and my shoulder pained me dreadfully. 
Every move I made angered the cow. 
Twice I tried to git down, but she came 
at me, and I wuz obliged to climb back. 
Finally the calf ambled into the woods, 
the cow follerin’ after it. 

“I waited for some time, then slid to 
the ground. I picked up my coat, and 
started to get my gun; but I wuz so diz- 
zy, I couldn’t think. I remember fallin’, 
and an hour later father and John found 








me unconscious. Our old dog brought 
thim to me and the first thing I thought 
of. wuz the turkeys. I wuz jist tellin’ 
John where to find ’em, when I tried to 
walk and fainted again. They carried 
me home, and John walked ten miles for 
a doctor, to sew up the wound, which 
wuz eight inches long.”’ 

“Did you git your turkey?” asked Ja- 
bez, bringing his chair to the floor with 
a thump. 

“Yes,—two of ‘em.’ 


oO 


Do You? 


In a recent lecture Professor Frank J. 
Miller, a distinguished :ember of the 
pedagogic staff of the University of Chi- 
cago, delivered himself of a new cate- 
chism which, we venture to say, is 
worthy of the perusal of the most par- 
ticular reader. Here it is: 

Has education given you sympathy for 
all good causes? 

Has it made you public-spirited, so 
that you look beyond your own dooryard 
and take interest in a clean city? 

Has it made you a brother to 
weak? 

Have you learned the proper value of 
money and time? 

Have you learned how to make friends 
and keep them? Do you know how to 
be a friend yourself? 

Can you look an honest man or pure 
woman straight in the eye? 

Do you se anything to love in a little 
child? 

Will a lonely dog follow you in the 
street? 

Can you be high-minded and happy in: 
the drudgeries of life? 

Can you be happy alone? 

Are you good for anything to yourself? 

Can you look out on the world and see 
anything but dollars and cents? 

Can you look up to the sky at night 
and see beyond the stars? 





the 


oO. 





“As long’s a woman’s single she’s top- 
dog in the fight, ’n’ can say what she 
pleases; but after she’s married a man 
she’ll keep still 'f she’s wise, 'n’ the wis- 
er she is the stiller she’ll keep, for 
there’s no sense in ever lettin’ folks know 
how badly you’ve been taken in.’”’—From 
“Susan Clegg and her Friend Mrs, Lath- 
rop.” 





side of life, gathering its roses and sun- 
shine and making the most that happens 
seem the best.—Dorothy Dix. 





Look for things to be glad about. In- 
lsist on being happy. It is your duty; It 
costs effort, but it pays. Happiness 
comes only through making those around 
you happy. Get the happiness habit 
without delay. ; 


NO MORE SENDING YOUR 


Be patient with every one, but, above 
all, with yourself. I mean do not be dis- 
turbed because of your imperfections and 
always rise up bravely from a fall. There 
is no better means of progress in the 
spiritual life than to be continually be- 
ginning afresh and never to think that 
we have done enough.—Francis de Sales. 


Just think, both lady and gentleman readers, what this 
means to you and how often you have wished to get away 
from the Geudgery of butter churning. What a dreary, 
arduous task itis. How you have been broken down in 
health and spirit and often in sheer desperation have de- 
clared “eo could no longer keep a cow. 

Well, we will say to you that 'that time is now over. 
With the Minute Churn this Gory tiresome, slavery task 
is changed to become a delightful pleasure and a hand- 
some profit, A child five years old can produce butter 
with this newly invented churn and do it as easily and as 
thoroughly as a grown person, Some persons not caring 
if they labor throughout their lifetime with no rest or 
pleasure might say we have a churn and don’t want to or 
can’t buy another ; to them we will state that our churn 
will pay for in less than three months from 
the positive fact that it produces 15 per cent. more butter 
than any other churn, and its superior quality will make 





Sleep is sweet to the laborer and con- 
tentment ‘s as necessary to success as 
sleep ts to health. Despise not the day 
of small things. If you have been in- 
dustrious and honest and barely made a 


living, be contented; try to do better | it from gc. to tec, per more on the market, 
next year, but if you have made one dol- THE MINUTE CHURN 
lar don't be miserable because it was not | is a new invention, having been on the market but a few 


months, and in that time its owners have received thou- 
sands of unsolicited testimonials as to its worth ; 
some saying that it isa godsend to humanity, and wher- 
ever a churn is sold it creates a furor of excitement and 
wonder, one woman sa # f 
whole world know of wonderful oh 
ration from her statement and are 
now letting the whole world know. ; 

You will note the cut of the Minute Churn and we will 
explain its icity of action and its practical scientific 
construction, Every person knows that agitation is the 
first principle of butter ny pe what the most of the 

did not know was that the agitation. was necessary 


two. 





Respect your children and they will re- 
.spect you. I do not mean for the chil- 
dren to “run things,”’ but I do mean for 
their reasoning powers to develop. They 
are entitled to an opinion, There will be 
an awakening sooner or later, and there 
will be atime when they wiil be on an 
equal footing with their parents as citi- 
zens of the nation. 








All the money in the world will not 
hurt a man if he keeps it in the right 
place; but two brass farthings will blind 
him if he puts them over his eyes. We 
are wrong with things, little or great, 
when they hide from us the vision of the 
the heavenly; then they deafen “4 Ai ute Churn comes in granular form and when 
voices that are ever calling us higher; 
when they deaden us to the impulses and ee ene 
promptings of the Good Spirit; when| Another hoi 
they divert us from the path in which With the old-fashioned che 
God would iead us.—Mark Guy Pearse. 


All persons should to learn to be 
contented.. It ‘s a idea. that 


uality, as constant long churnin 
butter into an oily mass which would 
curd, taint mr oc omar or animal 








ambitious, _usefnl . are restless ice the entire yield, leaving 
for it is not : butter on the in grenular 
‘+ - cron need not | lowing the et Hapa back te 

re around them with rina abvignr hase bee thet 


NO MORE ALL DAY Caer ersAnina CHURNINGS! NO MO 

REAM TO THE CREAMERY FOR SEPARATION AND RECEI 
The Minute Churn is Sold to You Under the Positive Guarantee that it Will Meet Every Claim or Money Refunded. 
Xt will churn SWEET CREAM or MILK fresh from the cow in less than 5 minutes. 
You don’t have to wait for the cream to sour and you also produce 15 per cent. more butter. 


The Butter produced from the MINUTE CHURN is of THE HIGHEST GRADE THAT MONEY CAN BUY and is worth from & to 10 cents per pound 


saved. | | am exhibi 


more than any other butter on the market. 
stance, here is a feature that in itself adds materially to 
its claim as a new found wonder. A high grade butter 
can only be produced under perfect sanitary conditions 
and we know of no other churn that oan be cleaned 
as quickly and as thoroughly as ours. After churn- 
ing a4 into the tub a gallon of scalding water, place on 
the lid, turn the crank for half a minute and your churn 
is thoroughly cleansed. 

Every part of this churn is compact and there is abso- 
lately nothing to get out of order. The directions enclosed 
in each churn are so simple that any person can produce 
the best results from the 
first trial churning. We 
have received thousands 
of letters, each of which 
isa ma and a 
it is im ible to publis: 
whew all, we will 
give you a few 
abstracts. Mr,H. 
Jacobson of Sa- 








lina, Kansas, says: ‘‘ The dozen churns sent me arrived. 
ting now at fair and got the Blue Ribbon, first 

prize.” Mr. G. W. Deafenbaugh of Bellaire, Ohio, writes: 
“I received your sample churn, went out and got two 
neighbor women to come to see me make the test. I 
churned that cream in two minutes flat by the watch, and 
got as nice butteras Iever saw.” “‘ We, the unde: ed, 
were witnesses to md my we for the validi the 
rs, Z, T. 


CHURN SWEET CREAM INTO BUTTER IN FROM 1 TO 5 MINUTES 


This Remarkable Statement Has Been Made True by the Manufacturers of the 


eee =” MINUTE BUTTER CHURN as titits oe 


RE ee pden yates HARD-TO-KEEP-CLEAN CHURN ABOUT THE HOUSE! 


RETURN AN INFERIOR QUALITY OF BUTTER! 


premium on your churn at the Herkimer County fair, 
which was a ° sae gold piece.” 

The Minute Churn is made in one size only, its capac- 
m4 being from one quart of cream or milk to five gallons. 
Ifa saraer tela is desired, it takes but from one to five 
minutes, erefore the one size covers all requirements. 

We want to supply the entire world with this boon 
to mankind and fo. that reason we want to place agencies 
in every district. Therefore, if you wish to take the agency 
for your locality we will quote you our general 
agents’ price of $6.00 for your sample ohurn and 
arrange with you so that this sample will not cost 
you one cent as we will refund you the money you send 
us for sample churn when you have taken orders for a 
certain number of churns, and your profits when 

9 for us should not be less than 
$100.00 PER WEEK. 

If you wish to start right to work, send us $5.00 and re- 
ceive Fl sample or write us at once and secure territory 
and illustrated pamphlets describing our chum and giv- 
ing you full terms to act as our representative. Write 
today, tomorrow may be too late, as we are placing hun- 
dreds of agencies daily and every minute’s Sela means 
that some one may ask for your territory ahead of you, 
when we would have to give them preference, As to 
ourselves, the Minute Churn Company is composed of 


men of prominent commercial standing. We are pub- 
a consent of the City Hall Bank, a letter as fol- 
ows : 


CITY HALL BANK. 
H. H. WIGGERS, PRESIDENT. 
WM. F. DOEPKE, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
GEORGE SCHMIDT, CASHIER, 
Cc 1 On, ' 
Teena BM Cot a tues seating 
UT 

Minute Chura Company of this city we desire to say thet in our 
opinion they are roughly reliable and able to carry out all 

eir and busi: ag Being located in the 
| same building in which this bank carried on its business for the 
past twelve years, we had occasion to become acquainted with the 
men in whose hands rests the management of this company. 
They are one of our valued patrons and deserving of success to 
their vetoninn, As we have no financial interest in this com- 
pany, this letter is not to be construed as obligating this bank. 

Yours respectfully, © GEORGE SCHMIDT, Cashier. 

We also refer to any bank or express company or 
any business house in our p Fos Wea offering you 
the opportunity of a lifetime. The demonstraticn of 
our churn in your territory will cause great excitement 
and the desire of every farmer to possess one and you 
will receive untold numbers of unsolicited orders. 
You can guarantee the Minute Churn to do exactly as 
ec pA + em refunded and abe rv alife- 

me ; as we re an. at an: t es 
broken or out of order . ee .. 
‘i WRITE vsat ONCE } 

a General Agency an ple Churn, Man 8 

remain poor all their lifetime because they will nol accept 
at the t time your oppor- 





above statement, Dunfer oo be . Deaf- | the opportun , 

enbaugh.”’ Mrs, Emil Hoen of Lin , Kansas, says: tanity. grasp it at onceand you will a 

* T have tried the Minute Churn in making butter from | iness make In 

sweet cream and am glad to state that it makes the finest | The price of the Minute Churn to the consumer is $8.00 


pec rly mpd map that pe buy ge ede 

ice .oo for urn only to t ing to 
seeped ; fot ake ene Hendrete of Gran end 
women decugeuat te dhientry have tolocted tarrhe and 
wa paling commons profes as this truly remarkable in- 
vention practically itself and from $300.00 to $500.00 
month can readily be made by any active person tak- 

















the agency. 
‘Minute Churn Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. 
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Twenty-Five Years of Horticul- 
ture. 


Within the last twenty-five years we 
have seen wonderful changes in the 
world of invention and in industries of 
every kind. Horticulture has not been 
an exception. The majority 2%f those liv- 
ing to-day are witnesses to the truth of 
this statement. There may be no special 
benefits derived from congratulating our- 
selves upon this fact, but there may be 
some good come from brief mention of 
some of the principle points of interest. 


Orchard Planting. 

Perhaps the most notable advance that 
has been made within the last quarter of 
a century is in the planting of fruits. 
Without statistics at command to 
prove the accuracy of the _state- 
ment, yet I feel sure that there 
have been more fruit trees planted 
in América within that time than 
all that were planted before. It was in 
1876 that the Wellhouse apple orchards 
were started in Kansas, and I remember 
well the time, for I sold Mr. Wellhouse 
14,000 of the trees that were used in 
planting it. Although he planted over 
400 acres of apple orchards within a few 
years; this was only the beginning, for 
he and his son as a firm, have planted, 
up to this date over 1600 acres, and all in 
apples. Many other large apple orchards 
have since been planted in Kansas, 

It was not long after the planting of 
the first big orchards in Kansas that ex- 
tensive orchard planting was begun in 
Missouri and Illinois. The Olden Fruit 
Farm, at Olden, Mo., was one of the first 
of the large ventures of this kind in that 
state. A few of the most competent fruit 
growers in the vicinity of Kansas City 
got together and bought up several thou- 
sand acres of the best fruit land in the 
now famous Ozark Region and improved 
it. There was little there to guide them 
in the way of successful orcharding, but 
that little and their own knowledge and 
foresight led them to decide wisely what 
to plant. Within a few years they had 
cleared large tracts of the native oak 
forest that covered the whole country, 
except the little fields and neglected or- 
chards of the pioneers they bought out, 
and had planted 2000 acres to apples and 
peaches, and a few acres of other fruits. 
The success of this fruit farm has been 
continuous from the start until now. 

There have been hundreds of large 
apple and peach orchards planted and 
brought to successful bearing in the 
Ozark country, which includes a part of 
Arkansas, in addition to Southwest Miss- 
ouri. It has come to be called “The Land 
of the Big Red Apple.” Also, in the 
Southern portions of Illinois, Iowa and 
Nebraska, there have been many very 
large apple orchards planted. Success 
ful orcharding has extended westward 
in the Mississippi valley to the one hun- 
dredth meridian, and even beyond it into 
Colorado, until now that region is really 
the apple orchard as well as the grain 
field of America. 

Twenty-five years ago the Pacific coast 
was little known as a factor in the fruit 
markets of the world. Now their fruits 
are known in all parts. The oranges of 
California really dominate the markets 
of America, and their lemons would do 
the same, if it was not for the low rates 
of ocean freight on the lemons of the 
Mediterranian region. The dried prunes 
and rasins of the Pacific coast have al- 
most monopolized the American trade 
and are beginning to be known in foreign 
countries, Fresh grapes, prunes, apri- 
cots and cherries from the Pacific are 
common in our eastern markets, Their 
peaches, both dried and fresh, are now 
common; and the apples of Oregon and 
Washington bring the highest prices of 
any that are sold. If the apple and pear 
orcharads ofthe Pacific codst could be 
seenby the majority of eastern fruit 
growers they would be astonished at 
their extent and high state of culture. 

In the Southern states, especially in 
Georgia and Texas, peach growing has 
become a leading industry, and almost 
entirely so within twenty-five years past. 

Grape growing has reached enormous 
Proportions in California and Western 
New York, until. they. are shipped by 
thousands of carloads annually, 


Horticultural Literature. 


When we look back twenty-five years 
ago and compare the literature on horti- 
culture then with that of to-day the con- 
trast is greatly in favor of the present. 
We had some good books on this subject 
but now we have all these and many 
more of like or better character. Our 
g00d friend L. H. Bailey had not then be- 
gun. to write, nor had he more’ than 
barely passed his boyhood days. He 
has enriched the world with a store of 

‘on rural topics, all of which are 


replete with good to the reader. And 
he is only one of the many who lately 
added their fund of knowledge to the 
world. We also have many good hor- 
ticultural periodicals, whereas we only 
had a very few twenty-five years ago. 
I can only remember one really good 
one, “The Gardiner’s Monthly” of Phil- 
adelphia, but now extinct, and replaced 
by more than a dozen as good or better 


ones. It was just twenty-five years 
ago that Green’s Fruit Grower was 
started, although in a very small and 


humble way. It has grown in size and 
in worth in every way, and its circula- 
tion is now greater than that of any 
other horticultural paper in this or any 
other country, unless: I am. mistaken. 


Horticultural Meetings. 

We have societies and meetings of a 
horticultural nature galore. There are 
now fully ten to one that existed a quart- 
er of a century ago. Every state and 
territory in the Union and all the Prov- 
inces of Canada, have organized societ- 
ies, where there are horticultural in- 
terests worthy of mention. There are 
many county and local societies. All 
these hold meetings statedly or occas- 
sionally and their benefits are inestim- 
able. 


Institutions of Learning. 


Twenty-five years ago there was scar- 
cely a school or college in America where 
one could secure instructions in horti- 
culture, nor even that which was more 
than very remotely connected with it. 
Now we, have colleges where there are 
special departments and tha best of 
teachers, whose lives are devoted to the 
work of scientific and practical horti- 
culture. At the moment of this writing 
I am traveling through Minnesota, 
where there is a fine school of horticul- 
ture despite the severity of the winters 
and the struggle to grow other than the 
hardiest of fruits and ornamentals. 


Government Aid, 


It was just twenty years ago that the 
first step were taken towards the insti- 
tution of a division of Pomology in the 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. This 
was the outgrowth of a thought’ that 
came to me when attending the exposi- 
tion at New Orleans the winter before. 
At my suggestion the matter was consid- 
ered most seriously by Hon, N. J. Col- 
man, then recently appointed our com- 
missioner of agriculture. The _ result 
was the organization of the division and 
its subsequent growth and _ successful 
work. 

Other divisions of the government ser- 
vice and the state experiment stations 
are devoting a part of their efforts to the 
betterment of horticulture in all of its 
branches, and all of comparatively re- 
cent institution, 


New Varieties. 

While we have many popular varieties 
of fruits, vegetables and ornamentals 
that date far back of 1880 there are 
many that have been brought’ to public 
notice and favor since that time. It 
would be almost an endless task to en- 
numerate them, even were I able to du 
so. But we all know that there has been 
material progress in this respect. We 
surely have good reason to feel proud 
of the record in horticulture within our 
own recollection and especially that of 
the last twenty-five years. 


Ah be Da Béunnine. 


a. 


Is England Going Backward ? 


Is England great? asks the London 
‘Truth,’ which summarizes the question 
in the following wise: 

Wealth—The English were for centur- 
ies the richest people in the world, and 
they enjoyed the many advantages 
which this supremacy in wealth gave to 
them. The Americans are now richer 
than we are. 

Finance.—The center of finance is shift- 
ing from London to New York, 

Commerce.—The Americans and Ger- 
mans—especially—are displacing us in 
this direction. 

Invention and discovery.—It is not the 
English now who are making the most 
important inventions and discoveries. 

Literature, art and music.—It is not 
the English who are distinguishing 
themselves most in these. We have, in- 
deed, unusually few great writers, paint- 
ers or musicians, 

Progress—It is undeniable that we are 
more backward in this than are the 
Americans, and, in some particulars, 
than are a few other nations, 

Influence.—The foreigners are not 
copying so much our institutions and 
customs as we are theirs. America, 
Germany and France are modifying our 
character and customs considerably, and 
we are even discussing whether we 
should introduce conscription and aban- 
don free trade, ; ; 








In what direction are we great? | dhaftnelone bank dratt on New York, P. — 
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Y "2 OROHARD: 


Entirely AUTOMATIC, no hane pumping.*rio expense 
BEST AGITATOR ever invented with BRUSHES 
which clean suction STRAINERS. Read following unsolicited letter, 


Last spring I purchased the Orchard Monarch which gave the best satisfaction, 
sprayed orchard of three hundred trees faithfully three times, had 800 bbis, of 





apples, and have sold them unsorted and unpacked just as they came from the 
trees at $2.75 per bbl. F. H. Lattin, M. D., Health Officer, Town of GAINES. 99 


want a large crop and first class fruit? Use our Orchard Monarch, 
Write for catalogue and special delivery price at your Railway Station. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 226 11th St., ELMIRA, N.Y. 
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Where there ain’t no ten or twelve degrees 0 
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Plant Oranges and 
other Citrus Fruits in 
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prices 


SAVE MONEY 


SEND YOUR. SUBSCRIPTION THROUGH 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


éarly subscriptions to the following publications, 
rower, at reduced prices for the combination, ‘The 


rower. 


Where more than one of the papers is wanted, a deduction of 35 cents from the clubbin; 


bs special arrangement we are enabled to offer 
ether with a year’s subseription to Green’s Fruit 
are net, and no premiums are given, Each order must include one subscription to Green's Fruit 


price 
ieen’s t 


j 


allowed for each additional publieation desired, thus giving but one subscription to 


Grower, 


hand column gives our special price for both. 


OUR CLUBBING. LIST. 


REMEMBER that the left hand column gives the regular price for both papers, while the right 
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ably handsome, large and of. the finest picking the grapes was in progress under 
quality. For a family berry the Mar- the watchful eye of the proprietor. Al- 
shall is good, because it has a long sea- together there are six acres devoted to 
son of ripening, I have known it to grapes at Forest-Orchard Farm, Con- 
continue ripening for 25 days. I do not cords and Wordens being the varieties 
know of any variety that equals it in this raised. The two vineyards combined 
respect. I came home late one night constitute one of the largest in the State. 
last week, and found mother in great Massachusetts {s not een ~ ol 
trouble. Everything had gone wrong growing state, early frosts interfering 
The Corsican Strawberry. during the Gey. We had promised a with the industry. Professor Maynard 
A subscriber, living in Nova Scotia, crate of big Marshalls to the customer plans to get ahead of the frost, and, in 
Canada, writes that the Corsican is the whom we are most desirous of pleasing. order to do this, practices girdling, which 
biggest straw-berry on his market this The little boys had reported that it was hastens the time of ripening from three 
year. His experience has shown that impossible to get the crate. I had faith to ten days. Girdling may be done at any 
the Corsican is one of the greatest mar- in the staying power of those Marshalls, time from July 1 to September 1, the 
keting straw-berries that can be grown. ang 1 aidn’t lie awake grieving about it. earlier the better, The work consists of 
monk ene are —— — juicy, of Shortly after 5 I was out in the patch. taking out a ring of the bark below the 
tinue & T Gees ite & pe con- We got the crate filled and they were fruit an inch or less in width by passing 
ger n the beauties too. Mother had to admit that 2 sharp knife around the cane twice and 

ecaee deena po cee range rin she didn’t have faith like a grain of Peeling out the bark. The result is that 
. " mustard seed, but morning brought it the elaborated sap beyond the girdle does 

neglect of cultivation and good crops are },, 4. not go back to form cane or root, but is 
grown from rows that have been plant- taken up by the leaves and fruit, causing 
ed for three, four aad even five years. Cc * hesbent the latter to grow larger as well as to 
From three plants set in 1903, received Canes of Raspberries. ripen earlier. The canes which are gir- 
as premium with Green’s Fruit Grower, The old raspberry canes are generally gjeq must be cut away later, so enough 
he has developed a patch from which 50 left to be cut out during the winter of the vine must be left ungirdled to 
quarts were picked this season. weather or spring, but in many cases build up a root sy -»m and mature canes 
we find it preferable to cut them out ¢,), the next yer’. -rop. This is prac- 

The Editor’s Strawberries. immediately after the crop is harvested. tiany Professor 1° nard’s own descrip- 
I have read of the’man who identified The canes are easier to cut than if left tion of his methods. Girdling is not wide- 


t Small Fruit 


epartment 











‘his long-lost brother because he had “a When dead and dry, and by removing jy y,racticed in this state, but the profess- 


strawberry mark on his left arm,” says them at that time we destroy many in- 4. nelieyes that so long as it saves his 
the editor of Rural New Yorker, The Sects which are often on the canes at oro) trom the frost and gives him larger 
Hope Farm people have eaten so many that time of the season. When cutting ang petter fruit it is decidedly worth 
strawberries that they ought to be well out the old canes, we really rid the patch while. 

marked. We have them at all hours, °f many insects and destroy many dis- worthboro is about ten. miles from 
The other night for supper our family ©48e8 which would otherwise attack worcester, and Professor Maynard mar- 
consumed five boxes of Marshall straw- the young shoots that grow up during yets most of his grapes in that city. A 
berries and nearly half a bushel of green the growing season. As a rule, the jarge part of the crop was sold for 10 
peas. This, with bread and butter and heading back of later branches should ents a pound this year. The price had 
milk gave the grocer and the butcher a ¢ left until spring. They should be just been dropped to eight cents when 
poor show for trade. Yet suppose we ®llowed to grow undisturbed during the the writer visited the farm. This vine- 
had been obliged to buy those things at STOWing season. We should judge by yard has produced three tons of grapes 
the price demanded for the best. One the strength and growing habit of the jn good years; the yield this year will be 
must be a millionaire to live on such Plant how high we should top it. But materially less than that. 

food, and yet from now until after frost #8 2 rule, we cut back twelve to eighteen Resides grapes, Professor Maynard 
we shall have our pick of four or more !mches. Topping raspbérry canes dur- raises some apples and a variety of small 
kinds of vegetables and at least two ing the growing season produces weak, fryjt, He also has a large asparagus 
kinds of fruit. It is bad enough to live %!ckly looking, secondary laterals, or side peq. There is another crop at the farm, 
in .the city and be denied these things, ranches. which, although not paying much at 
but worse to live in the country and cut 5 MM present, undoubtedly will prove profit- 
yourself out of them. I don’t believe in A Professor’s Fruit Growing. able in years to come. This is a five-acre 
that form of self-denial. . . . We still It is an education in horticulture to chestnut orchard. 

raise the, Marshall strawberry for main study Professor Maynard's farm, says The professor is: greatly interested in 
crop, though most commercial growers the Tribune Farmer. Grapes form one nut culture, believing that it holds out 
have discarded it. The great complaint of his most {!mportant money-making excellent prospects for the farmer. He 
is that it does not yield heavily. That is crops. When the writer visited the vine- is using his chestnut orchard to a large 
true,on most soils, but we find it remark- yards a short time ago, the work of extent for experimental purposes, ob- 


serving the results from various grafts, 
etc. His experiments along this line 
ought to prove of much value, The spirit 
of investigation and research is as strong 
now as when conducting his college 
work, and a small nursery is one of the 
most interesting features of Forest-Or- 
chard Farm. Here are to be found rare 
and valuable specimens of trees and 


shrubs, many of them grown from cut- ° 


tings or seedlings picked up here and 
there. 


Small Fruit Culture. 


No occupation insures more comfort, 
independence, healthfulness, ambition 
and love for the beauties of nature than 
the culture of small fruit. Yet how 
strange such a vast number of people, 
especially farmers, fail to see the im- 
portance of having their premises adorn- 
ed with the beautiful bloom and lus- 
cious fruit, How delightful the bloom- 
ing season in beautifying our homes and 
gardens, to say nothing of the value in 
dollars and cents at fruiting time, which 
is looked forward to with great inter- 
est. The fruit is brought to maturity if 
man does his part properly and skilfully. 
It is no hard task, but pleasant and pro- 
fitable. The longer one pursues the oc- 
cupation assisting nature in carrying 
out and developing her plans the greater 
will become the interest. 

Nearly every farmer and gardener 
might easily have all the strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries and gooseber- 
ries that their families could eat with 
little effort. The wife enjoys making 
those rich shortcakes and gooseberry 
pies, and you like to eat them. These 
luxuries ought to be provided for the 
home. Give the children a chance, Let 
them have a corner of the garden for 
a@ berry patch. This will perhaps give 
them a love for horticultural work, and 
mark out for them a career through life 
which will bring them’a good income. 

Stranger: “How long have you been 
farming in this section of the country?” 
Native: “Nigh -onter forty years.” 
Stranger: “You must know the nature 
of the soil pretty well.” Native: 'g 
reckon I do, stranger.” Stranger: 
“What do you find is the most difficult 
thing to raise on your farm?” Native; 
“Th’ money to run it.”—Chicago Daily 
News. 
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ment stores. 
kinds can be bought at less than regular price. 
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Bar cain D ay to Saisie of 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


You have heard of bargain days atthe great depart- 
These are days when goods of various 




















































JANUARY Ist, WILL BE A BARGAIN DAY, for subscribers of Green’s 
Fruit'Grower. All letters dated January Ist, received at Rochester not later than 
January 10th, will be entitled to one subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower without 


premium for 35 cents, or three years for $1.00. 


Green’s Fruit Grower will soon be increased to 


the subscription price 
Now is 


when paid in advance, or $1.00 when not paid in advance. 
for our friends to get in at 





PLEASE RENEW MY SUBSCRIPTION 
s2 


We offer this wen day notwithstanding the fact that; as we have announced, 


bargain price. Act promptly and save money. 


60 cents 
the time 











T enclose herewith 35 cents for Bargain Day Price. 
i « herewith $1.00 for three years. 
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No Premium 








ADDRESS: 


Green’s Fruit Grower 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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January Ist, 1906. noe 
~ Tete pataers ot “ GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER,” Rochester, N. Y. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 
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My Dear Son: en Gate park, and, second, the sea and 
You are about to take the longest trip sea lines five or ten miles out. It is not 
of your life, a trip of considerably over gafe visiting Chinatown in San Francis- 


6,000 miles, and it is proper that you co, Cut Chinatown out entirely. 


should receive advice before starting out. The next stop of interest on your way 
A friend of mine in Rochester, N. Y., east will be Salt Lake City. It ie desir- 
had a son of about your age, scarcely gable to stop over here a portion of the 
twenty-one years, who startei out to day at least to rest and to look abou:. 
visit New York City unaccompanied. The main points of interest here are the 
The father never heard again from this o9]@4 and new Mormon’ temples. Every 
son. Later the father became deranged, city has its peculiar temptations. I had 
and, finally, died of grief. not been in Salt Lake City an hour be- 

Let us ask what happened to this son? fore I found myself gazing into a curio 
There is a tendency on the part of many window filled with all kinds of queer 
men to see the slums of great cities. They stones and other curiosities. I had not 
seem to have a desire to get a glimpse Of peen standing at this window 5 minutes 
the dark side of life. In imagination I pefore I was accosted by a sleek-looking 
can picture this young man going intO man who looked as though he might 





‘disappear mysteriously when traveling. You should also call for your mail at 


‘be continually guarding himself against. your friends may address letters to you 


» you if ‘you play cards, or if you will join are for, explaining each entry. 


/Stance say“ no, thank you.” It is not It is’ difficult to explain all the advan- 
“hecessary for you to inform them wheth- tages of travel. In a trip such as you are 


_0f their business; you are not on the car of strange people. Naturally you are 
_ to play cards with strangers. Sharpers studying human nature as you move 


start gambling games in this way, inti- about from one place to another. Hu- 
Mating that it is simply started to pass man nature is a valuable study. If we 


Victim is stripped of all his possessions. gaint, we cannot be of much account in 
_A-sharper on a train of cars easily sizes business, or in any other department of 


-to take the boat: which carries you to San selves, attempt to pick out the low-lived, 


the best thing is to leave all strangers something of the extent of this country 
alone even if you have to jump onto a in which we live, and in fixing upon the 


Toad to Vancouver you will see the great oceans. As you pass through the various 


_ finest mountain scenery in the world. 


the Bowery of New York, or into Crina- have been a congressman or senator. He 
town, or some other low quarter ‘with sized me up as in Easterner with money. 
perhaps no evil intent, but with a desire [In a few minutes a more elderly man, 
to see life as we read of it. There are rougher in dress and demeanor appeared. 
many toughs jn the slums of New York, fe was immediately recognized by the 
or in the slums of every large city, WhO accomplished looking gentleman, and 
would destroy your life if they could was introduced to me as Colorado Char- 
realize 25 cents by so doing, with a hope jie, “Now,’ says the pompous man, “any- 
of larger gain. This young man perhaps thing California Charlie tells you you can 
had no thought of danger. Suddenly rely upon absolutely.” If I wanted to 
danger overcame him, and he waS make investments or take chances of 
knocked in the head, senseless, killed losing money in buying mines or stocks 
with a swift bullet.or dropped into the [| had a splendid opportunity right there. 
Hudson river to be seen no more. The point I make is that you are spotted 
A worthy and well-known citizen of @ the moment you enter a town, and some- 
town in western New York visited New phody is likely to be after you and your 
York City. Later he wrote his wife that money. I made the trip to Salt Lake 
he expected that evening to visit City but do not recommend you to take 
Chinatown. This was the last ske ever the trip. It looks much like other lakes 
heard from her husband. Days passed, and differs from them mainly in sustain- 
then weeks and months,and yet no word. jing the body more readily than fresh 
The police were notified, searching par- water, owing to its excessive ealtness, 
ties sent out, but never a trace has been. The next town you will stop at on 
secured of this man. He disappeared a8 your way eastwar1 will be Denver, Colo., 
completely as though he had beer drop- which is a beautiful and enterprising 
ped into the yawning mouth of Vesuvius. city, but I cannot remember anything of 
Thousands disappear thus every year. marked interest to be seen there further 
I have never seen the Bowery in New than the city itself and its wonderful’en- 
York, nor Chinatown. I have visited terprises. In one of its superbs is a lit- 
Paris, London and many of the largest tle pond filled with dirty water which, in 
cities of the world, but I have never the absence of anything better, is made 
visited the slums of these cities and much of by the people of Denver, but it 
know nothing 9f them. There is no rea- jg really not worth while for a man to 
son why you or I should bother ourselves visit this place wko comes from a state 
about the slums of any city. If you are with, perhaps, 5,000 lakes in it filled with 
bent on investigating the slums it will pure water. Greeley, near Denver, was 
be doubtful if you return to your parents located by a party of which my cousin, 
on this occasion. Let the slums alone. Henry T. West, was a prominent mem- 
There are people who are prejudiced ber, It is a beautiful city surrounded by 
against churches, but I have never yet a remarkably fertile country. 
known a man to lose his life by going You should carry with you postal 
to church on visiting a strange city. cards, addressed to us at home, which 
There are other ways than those I can be mailed at every important stop, 
have mentioned by which a person might indicating where you are‘at the moment. 


There are many dangers which he should every important city where you stop, as 


He should keep off from the platform, in advance of your arrival. I may do 
he should keep his head inside the car this at Denver so as to arrange a possi- 
Window at all times, he should seek the ble meeting between you and my cousin. 
Place of safety .when viewing freaks of The next stop cast will be at Omaha, 
Nature, etc. He should treat those peo- which is a beautiful city, but if you do 
ple whom he _ meets in his trav- not feel tired you may not feel like stop- 
els with caution, never giving them his ping as you have no friends there. 

confidence, never following their lead, [ desire that you carry a notebook with 
because no matter whom they pretend you, and make every day frequent en- 
to be they may be wolves in disguise. tries, describing those things which you 
, Iam glad that I am not a card player, have seen that have interested you most, 
for, in traveling, oné is frequently invit- also keep an accurate account therein of 
ed to join a card game. If any one asks your expenses, and what the expenses 


them in a friendly game, in every in- There is a great advantage in travel. 


er you do play cards or not; that is none taking you meet or see a large number 


Way the time, but finally small stakes know nothing of human nature, if we 
&re offered, then larger ones until the are not able to detect a scamp from a 


Up each passenger, and, as your train en- life, therefore, study faces, study peoples 
ters Oakland, where you leave the cars walk, study the way they deport them- 


Francisco, he may whisk along by your the bully, the loafer, the man-of-affairs, 
Side and intimate his willingness to fol- the clergyman, the lawyer, the politician. 
you, or for you to follow him, but One advantage of travel is in learning 


Street car to get away from them. mind the geographical location of the 
Going via the Canadian Pacific rail- towns, rivers, mountains, lakes and 


‘Northern wheat fields and some of the cities you will get an idea of the “vond- 
rous wealth of this country which is as- 
“The two sights I found worthy of see- tonishing the world. ‘ 


who has seldom passed. out of the town- 
shif in which he was born has an over- 
weighing estimate of himself, but after 
he has traveled largely over the world 
he learns éhat he is of less account than 


_ pay eden » Sold 
ea foe 
he supposed. Travel fills us with confi- 


consi for free yeoman nd 
dence in ourselves. If we have ability 


to move about from place to place, pass- =. Ce 
ing over a territory of 6,000 to 7,000 miles 
we are. filled with a certain amount of 
confidence or of dignity that is becoming. 


oO 
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Wonderful Old Men. 


Men of thought have always been dis- 
tinguished for their age. Solon, Sopho- 
cles, Pindar, Anacreon, and Xenophon 
were octogenarians. Kant, Buffon, Goe- 
the; Fontenelle cond Newton were over 
80. Michael Angelo and Titian were 89 and 
99 respectively. Harvey the discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood, lived to 
be 80. Many men have done excellent 
work after they have passed 80 years. 
Landor wrote his ‘Imaginary Conver- 
sations’ when 85, Frank Walton wield- 
ed a ready pen at 90. Hahnemann mar+ 
ried at 8) and was working at 91. Mich- 
elangelo was still painting his giant'can- 
vases at 89, and Titian at 90 worked with 
the vigor.of his early years. Fontenelle 
was as light-hearted at 98 as at 40, and 
Newton at 85 worked as hard as he did 
in middle life. Cornaro was in far bet- 
ter health at 95 than at 30, and as happy 
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as a sandboy. At Hanover Dr. Du Boisy pe vie gt eo s and intretestery prices. 
was still practicing as a physician in ells 8t.,Milwaukec, Wis, 
1897, going his daily rounds at the age| fj 

of 108. William Reynold Salmon, M. R. STRAWGEERRY 
Cc. S., of Conbridge, Glamorganshire, died 

on March 11, 1897, at the age of 106. At PLANTS 


the time of his death he was the oldest vi nia and Chesapeako,,w winners of $100 GOLD 


authenticated age, the oldest physician FRivt +) tomers; oi also a mh oe mag my 
the oldest member of the Royal Col- rently = ooh Sux Barly No Mion fea 
Dewberries: 


lege of Surgeons, and the oldest Free een, Cena le prices: 
Mason in the. world.—Chambers’ “Jour- 
nal,” ' 





Wife Beating in England. 


Sentencing an omnibus driver named 
John Wilson to three months’ impris- see me 
IW. 


Special 
onment for brutal asault upon his wife, a0. PAGE CATALOGUE Fl lots of good things 
Mr. Plowden said, “Week after week for the farm and garden and where to get them. 
husbands’ are brought before me for as- W.F. Ma. 
saulting their wives, and yet they will 
not learn that to as3zault women is INTELLIGENT 
against the law and against humanity. WE WANT FARMERS’ SONS 

“It is ten times worse if the woman is All or Spare Time. 


> A a to Start. Fine opportunity 
a wife, and a hundred times worse when $2.50 your PER DA in, short inexperience uniecesaary 
u ree, 


she is a forgiving creature who tries to | Business 
d husband.’’—London “Mail.” wanvkt: SuNNING'@ co. 
i Se een 112 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, II). 


THE TEST OF TIME---FORTY YEARS SERVICE 


Mt: Larus, es, bck tr* 
hl of Aiighaitm ng 
ites oom Hingis ited 


hy = prow y Peng ye 


oe eae) 9. W Gatomaneden 


Forty years is a long time, isn’t It; and 
it is exceedingly gratifying to me to re- 
ceive such a commendation as the above. 
it speaks volumes for the JONES Scale. it 
is a testimonial of its durability and ao- 
curacy. Only the best of material and most 
skilled workmanship could justify such a 
testimonial and the fact that the brother 
orders a JONES Scale shows that the price 
is satisfactory. Will you please let us cor- 
respond with you with the hope that 40 
years from new you will be able to give 
our successors as good a testimonial? 


JonesofB ton, N'Y 


Omar han ae epee na inex peed ere 
Wi for the " “ 
Sale. Ho bee ee oti te dla, bo teredation te'tay, Vhie Weuia in ina outoome of our 
tet tell iyo ren cen oon from 10 t to 35 peg yee tent now as Shen 
us tell yopw! ou Can Savi r 
steel and all materials are rapidly going up and pot anh. | when you get ready. 
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at San Francisco were first the Gold- Travel teaches us humility. The man 
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A Colorado Buffalo Hunt. 

By The Hon, Henry T. West, the Found- 
er of Greeley, Colorado, An Aged Pio- 
neer of The Plains, 

I moved to Colorado in 1870 when but 
little of the country was occupied. Most 
of the. settlers were stock growers. Buf- 
falo were roving over the plains. In the 
fall of the year it is the habit of the 
buffalo to migrate from south to north, 
beginning about November and extend- 
ing through December. They traveled 
in large bands, thousands together, and 
during the last of the season tens of 
thousands. During the period of mi- 
gration they were hunted by settlers to 
provide meat for the winter... In the 
fall of 1873 I went down with a party to 
hunt. I was not a hunter myself at 
that time but kept with them and was 
there during the time of the “killing.” 
This was called still hunting in contra- 
distinction from hunting on horseback 
where you run into a band and shoot 
from horseback. With their fieldglasses 
the hunters would note the approch of 
a band of buffalo, its general direction 


and where it would strike the _ river. 
They posted themselves at the point 
where the buffalo, without fail, would 


reach the river bank, always being care- 
ful that the wind was blowing from the 
buffalo toward them, otherwise’ they 
would have to go in and hunt from 
horseback, as the buffalo would smell 
them a half mile off and stampede. 
Those who had followed this pursuit for 
years knew. exactly what to do, which 
was this: two or three of them having 
selected the leading bull would shoot 
him down, They would all fire at him 
at once so as to be certain that they 
killed that animal, not showing them- 
selves at all. The animal being killed, 
the other buffalo would gather round 
and prod him with their horns in play, 
as if he was lying down and they were 
trying to make him get up. Then the 
hunters would shoot, and continue to 
shoot; the buffalo would not stampede 
but would gather round the fallen ani- 
mal, and then the hunters could shoot 
and kili until they were satisfied, Buf- 
falo hunters however, were simply af- 
ter meat and were satisfied when they 
had sufficient. 

When they, had killed enough to load 
their: wagons, they stopped and gath- 
ered together for the noonday meal, and 
all at once the man in charge, a natural 
scout, who had been in the United States 
service as a scout, said, there is a band 
of buffalo coming. 

Putting his fileld-glass to his eyes he 
added, “there are some calves in that 
band; let’s go and catch some.” My 
horse. was not saddled at the time, fit 
to ride, and I knew that. when running 
into a band of buffalo one wanted to be 
perfectly satisfied in regard to his seat 
in the saddle, so I stopped for a moment 
to “cinch. up” as we say, and having 
done so, mounted. Having the -fastest 
horse in the company I soon overtook 
the others, went into the herd and se- 
lected my calf. I never tried it before, 
had no lariat, which the others had, be- 
ing cowboys. But I cut out my calf 
and drove it toward camp, thinking I 
might be able to drive it into camp 
where one of the boys could lariat it. 
The diain’t like to be driven. 
It would run until it got tired, then 
would stop with its tail up perpendicu- 
larly, head turned one side and with 
_ “ugh,” which was the loudest sound I 
have ever heard from a buffalo. Then 

he would ome for my horse, then whirl 


™MY much as you do,” 


no effect. 


fou recommend something that 


hair of the head with my right hand, at 
the same time swinging myself off ffom 
the horse and with one, two, three mo- 
tions took his left hind leg and one fore- 
leg, bringing the two together and my 
knee on his neck. My’horse entered into 
the sport of the event as much as I, ap- 
parently, and walked right up, putting 
his head right over the little animal. I 
took off his bridle and the halter under- 
neath, using the halter to tie, the calf. 
Another day I provided myself with a 
lariat and tie ropes and, during the 
hunting season caught nine buffalo 
calves, the progeny of which are still 
alive, being in one of the large tame 
herds of Nebraska. 


There is no sport tin still hunting; it is 
business. The sport of buffalo hunting 
is in getting your buffalo from horse- 
back. A man with a good horse, armed 
with a “Smith & Wesson,” or an old- 
fashioned “Colt’s” pistol, muzzle loader, 
seeing a band of Buffalo approaching, 
selects his vantage point, from which to 
ride into the herd, which is to get to the 
windward side or with the wind blowing 
from them to him. He waits, hidden, 
until the buffalo are opposite him, then 
rushes in with his horse, keeping to the 
windward side, to avoid the dust, selects 
his animal, and shoots immediately be- 
hind the foreshoulder where the heart 
lies. If the shot is well directed one 
will bring down the buffalo. On this 
particular hunting trip I selected a four- 
year-old cow. She had had no calf, and 


was as fat as a “stall feed beef.” My 
first shot tumbled her over. She went 
headlong, rolling over three or four 


times and lay there, I selected another 
female, brought it down, then my third, 
but my horse running logy, it being the 
thirteenth or fourteenth day on which I 
had ridden him on that hunt, I couldn't 
shoot accurately. To shoot accurately a 
person should fire when the horse’s feet 
come down, which I hadn’t learned at 
that time, so I would shoot over the 
shoulder. This third buffalo it took six 
bullets to bring down, all of which en- 
tered into a spacé the size of my ‘hand, 
any one of which would have killed him, 
but none of which, except the last, en- 
tered the heart. After the first bullet at 
every one except the last, he charged 
me. 

The charging of the buffalo is strange. 
They are running as fast as they can, 
and suddenly, without your having any 
idea of what they are about to do, they 
will stop on their forefeet, swing their 
hind quarters around, turn squarely and 
charge you. A trained horse knows just 
exactly what to do. The horse I had was 
so fearless that several times I had to 
hit him with my pistol, having no spurs, 
to make him get out of the way, al- 
though the animal charged within a foot 
of his hind quarters. After downing 
my animals the next thing was to save 
them. They must be bled, opened and 
the entrails removed, then turned over, 
the feet spread out, otherwise they would 
not be fit to eat by the next morning. I 
did this to the last two, then went back 
to the animal I first shot. To my sur- 
prise, when I approached the buffalo rose 
up on her forefeet. I had merely broken 
her back. Her hind quarters only were 
paralyzed. I had exhausted all the 
cartridges from my Smith & Wesson, and 
in my Colt’s revolver the lock was 
ammed by a piece of a cap getting into 
t, so that I couldn’t discharge it. Just 
at that time another party of hunters 
came up, inquiring if I had seen a three- 
year-old bull with a broken leg. I told 
them I had, that it had gone over the 
hill and my hunting partner was after 
it, having seen that it was wounded, (it 
being a principle of good hunters to al- 
ways kill a wounded animal). Just as I 
spoke I heard the sound of his gun and 
knew that he had overtaken it. “Before 
you go,” said I, seeing one had a pistol 
and the other a carbine, “shoot this ani- 
mal.” ‘The man with the pistol stood 
within three feet of its head, fired five 
charges into her head. She raised upon 
her forelegs each time. They had no ef- 
fect upon her. I then said to the other 
man, “Put a charge behind the should- 
er.” He did so, her head dropped, she 
was dead. This was nearly dusk and 
too late to examine the effects of those 
pistol shots, but the next morning I went 
back and I found every one of those bul- 
lets had flattened against the skull. The 
hair on the head was so thick they had 


® 
exclaimed the con- 
man, “I. wish I knew as 


“You would know more than I,”re- 
plied ‘the crusty old professor. “If you 





“Ah, professor,” 
ceited young. man, 


ted only kmew as much as you think you 
“Ledger.” 


know. "Philadelphia, 


said the | homely maid, fren 
‘make’ me ‘Peas tiral “Yes; inherit half a 
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Doctor,” 





Among The Pines. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Eben E. Rexford. 


The Crew and the Shanty 


No, 1, 


In October and November the _ resi- 
dents of the little towns beyond’ the 
lines of railroad, in Northern Wisconsin 
and Michigan see heavily loaded wag- 
ons headed toward the great pine woods. 
The loads of these wagons consist of 
pork, beef, flour, meal, tea, coffee, sugar, 
syrup, beans, potatoes, and other eat- 
ables, bedclothing, logging-sleds, stoves, 
pike and peevy poles, cross-cut saws, 
axes and feed for horses 
and cattle. One who is not familiar 
with life in the pineries, as the’ pine 
woods are called by western people, 
would be at a loss to understand why 
such a varied collection of articles was 
being taken into the woods, but if the 
question were to be asked of any of the 
residents of these towns near the lumber 
regions, or on the roads tributary to 
them, the answer would be: 

“Oh, they’re supplies. They’re get- 
ting ready to start camp, you know.” 
To not know what is meant by the term, 
“supplies,” is a confession of gross ig- 
norance that stamps you as being what 
the “lumberjacks’’ would call a green- 
horn. And taking advantage of that 
ignorance, they would have no end of 
jokes at your expense, and imparting a 
great deal of “information” originating 
in their fertile imaginations. When 
you found out what nonsense they had 
filled you up with, you would be cau- 
tious about asking questions,’ and would 
depend more on your own eyes. They 
take intense delight in “posting’’ green- 
horns, 

Camp is started early in the season for 
there is a good deal ,of the 
work that-is done in the lumberwoods 
can be done to advantage before cold 
weather comes. Often these camps are 
fifty, seventy-five, or a hundred miles 
from a town of any size, and as the 
supplies are bought. in great quantities, 
in places where they can be bought 
cheaply, they are either taken from the 
place of purchase by the ‘‘tote-team- 
sters,” as the drivers are called, or are 
shipped on the railroad nearest to the 
nearest point to camp, and then they 
are carted into the woods. These 
“tote-teams” are constantly on the road 
from early fall to, the breaking up*of 
the camp in spring. They are as nee- 
essary to lumbering operations as the 
teams which draw the logs to the river, 
or the station from which they are ship- 
ped to the mills. When you think of 
from fifty to two hundred men in one 
camp, all of them with the healthy ap- 
petite of the hard-working man, you 
will readily see that a godd many teams 
must be kept busy in bringing in food. 
The air of the pineries acts as a tonic, 
and an appetizer, and men that go into 
the woods in fall, poor in flesh, usually 
come out in spring as “fat at bears.” 
If you were to ask them if they could 
eat well in the woods, they would most 
likely reply—‘Eat? That’s no name for 
it! Why, you see, a. fellow in the pin- 
ery wants to be putting down grub all 
the time. You wouldn’t call it eating, 
I reckon, if you were to see us stowing 
the victuals away. We never leave any- 
thing on the table but the dishes, and 
some times we’re hungry enough to 
swallow them if we thought we could 
digest them. Go into the pinery and 
you'll be hungry all the time. You 
never get enough to satisfy you.” 

Roads leading into the wilderness, 
which, in summer, are travelled only 
by the Indian and the game he is in pur- 
suit of, are, in winter, the busy thor- 
oughfares of the Northwest. There is 
generally one long main road extending 


through the vast tracks of pine timber. 


in which the various camps are built. 
From this main:road other roads 


‘ 


branch off to right and left, threading 
the great fields of pine with a network 
of byways that would soon confuse the 
greenhorn more than the streets of a 
great city. If you do not understand 
pinery life, be sure to take a compass 
with you when you visit the lumber- 
woods. Generally, the main road keeps 
close to the river, along whose banks the 
logs are unloaded, and down which they 
are driven in spring. 

The “shanty,” as the camp is called, 
is almost always built of rough logs, 
chinked between the openings with pieces 
of timber split from  straight-grained 
wood. The cracks between the chinking 
and the logs are plastered with clay, or 
filled with moss from the swamps. For- 
merly shakes were used in making a roof 
for the shanty. Shakes are flat pieces 
split from pine or cedar logs, about an 
inch in thickness, three or four feet 
long, and as wide as it is possible to 
make them from the log selected, which 
must be very straight-grained, in urder 
to split well. These are laid on like 
shingles, for which they are a substitute, 
over poles running across the rafters, 
They make a good roof if care is taken 
in laying them. But it is cheaper to 
make a roof of boards, as the high price 
of lumber makes it extravagant to split 
good logs into shakes. A floor of rough 
boards is provided, a window is placed 
in each end, a door hung on substantial 
hinges, and the shanty is ready for oc- 
cupancy as soon as bunks and table are 
put in place, 

If the crew is a ‘small one, the shanty 
will be small, with a sloping lean-to 
roof; but if the crew is large the shan- 
ty will be of good size, with a roof of 
the ordinary kind. There are generally 
two shanties in each camp—the men’s 
shanty, where the crew sleeps, and the 
cook’s shanty, where the food is pre- 
pared, and served. In addition to these 
will be found stables and a blacksmith 
shop. 

On the sides of the men’s shanty, 
bunks are built. These are on the plan 
of the berths in a sleeping-car or steam- 
boat. They are generally about four or 
five feet wide, each bunk being intend- 
ed to accommodate two men, They are 
made by setting up posts the width of a 
bunk from the wall. Strips of board are 
then nailed from each post to the wall, 
thus forming the enclosure of the space 
allotted to each bed or bunk, Slats are 
then nailed across. Over these are 
spread syhemlock boughs or hay to the 
depth of five or six inches. The hemlock 
boughs are preferred because of their 
cleanliness and agreeable smell. Over this 
substitute for springs and mattress 
blankets are spread. The pinery boy 
cares for no softer bed. He is always 
tired when night comes, and can sleep 
and—of course—smoke. I say “of 
course” because a man who isn’t a 
smoker is a rarity in pinery life. If he 
doesn’t smoke ‘vhen he goes into the 
woods; he is pretty sure to be a smoker 
when he comes out, 

A lumber camp is always a jolly place. 
A lack of reading, in past years, de- 
velopes the story-telling fe culty, but now 
the owner of the camp provides books 
and papers. Nevertheless a good story- 
teller, and the man who can sing a good 
song, is always sure of an audience. He 
need not fear the rivalry of the newspa- 
per or the magazine. The songs most in 
demand are those referring to thrilling 
experiences by flood and field, songs of 
action rather than sentiment. A genuine 
pinery song consists of many verses, and 
is so written that it can be adapted to 
many different tunes if the singer has 
sufficient musical skill to slur over notes 
which he has no need of. Great liberties 
are taken with time, rhythm, and accent, 
but no one takes exception to this, The 
boys do not set themselves up as musi- 
cal critics. If a song happens to have 
a chorus, the eitire crew will frequently 
join in-with a will, and the result speaks 
well for their lung-power. 

The visitor cannot fail to be highly en- 
tertained by an evening spent in a lum- 
ber camp. There will be jokes without 
number, at his expense, no doubt, but 
they will be good natured ones, and if he 
is wise he will join in the general laugh 
that follows. If he resents the fa- 
miliarity which gives rise to them, the 
boys will take intense delight in ‘“hair- 
ing him up,” and they will soon make the 
place so uncomfortable that he will get 
away on the first opportunity. A set of 
men with kinder, bigger hearts than 
these pinery bovs never got together. 
Their hearts and purses are always 
open to the unfortundte, as many a poor 
fellow helped by’ them has reason to 


know. 
f Continued Next Month. 





“Good. morning, Mr. Oates. I see you 
have no scarecrows in your fields. How 
do you manage to do without them?” 

“Oh, well enough,” was the innocent 
“You see, I don’t need ’efh, for 
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| @ business. 


‘Bions of Fresno, These peaches were 


‘Months from now they will be placed 
‘Upon the market, either in California or 
‘in the East. Soon after the fruit ts taken 
off the ice it ripens nicely. By selecting 
| @ late variety of peaches it may be pos- 
| Sible to preserve them till Christmas. 


‘Corn stalks, tomato vines, bean straw 
| ©r leaves make the best mulch for cov- 


Do not cover the plants too deeply. If 
the ground is shaded that is enough. 


' Something must be thrown over the 
leaves to hold them from blowing away. 


a and makes a lot of extra work, 


| ‘Was awfully nervous when I proposed to 








Success As a Fruit Grower. 


Mr. Green was born and grew to man- 
hood on a farm. At the age of tw2nty- 
four he joined a firm of city bankers, re- 
maining with them fifteen years. The 
financial panic of 1873 drove him to a fer- 
tile farm where he began fruit growing 
without capital. The first two winters 
he made money by cutting and hauling 
out with his own hands, cedar posts and 
stakes from the swamp. He was by na- 
ture a horticulturist. In fruit growing 
he found his life work. 

His happiest experience was on this 
fruit farm where he secured good health 
and fortune. His revenue from plants 
sold the first year was $16.72; the second 
year from plants and fruits, etc.,. $141.00; 
third, $354.00; fourth, $1,231.00; fifth, $1,- 


200.00; sixth, $3,500.00; seventh, $6,400,090; |. 


eighth, $10,650.00; ninth, $14,871.00; tenth, 
$13,437.00; eleventh, $20,464.00; twelfth, 
$26,128.00. The yearly income from en- 
terprises started on the farm continued 
to increase each year. 


o. 





A Rochester Enterprise. 


Twenty-five years ago the business of 
Green’s Nursery company was. estab- 
lished on a farm near this city. This 
business was started in a small way, 
but continued to increase in’ propor- 
tion each year _—i until ot late 
this firm enjoys the reputation of having 
the largest mail order business of nur- 
gery stock in this or any other country. 
There are perhaps 100 nursery firms do- 
ing business in this city, all of whom 
solicit orders through agents who tray- 
el through the country for that purpose. 
Green’s Nursery company is the only 
firm here with one exception, which does 
an extensive mail order business. 

By the title “Mail Order Business’”’ we 
refer to orders that are received by mail 
without solicitation by an agent or any 
other person. Green’s Nursery com- 
pany sends out each spring and fall cat- 
alogues which go to every part of the 
continent. In response to these cata- 
logues patrons make out their orders 
and mail them direct to the nursery with 
@ bank draft, postal order or express 
order which is intended to cover the cost 
of the purchase, A few of these orders 
thus sent in are forwarded by mail, but 
a@ larger portion of the mail orders are 
too large to be sent by mail and are sent 
by express or freight. The sizes of these 
orders vary from $1 to $500, but do not 
average much over $15 each. This me- 
thod of conducting the nursery business 
ig unusual since 90 per cent. of all the 
hursery stock sold in this country is 
sold through. agents. The mail order 
trade similar to that of Green’s Nursery 
company, is now conducted in dry goods, 
implements of all kinds and various art- 
icles of domestic use. 
The one point gained by purchasers 
through the mail order system, is that 
they thus secure lower prices than could 
be secured in any other way. It is far 
more expensive to sell trees, plants and 
vines through agents than to sell the 
fame goods through the influence of a 
catalogue and the mail order system. 


oO. 


Something New About Peaches 
in Cold Storage. 


Peaches from various ‘points in Cali- 
fornia are being shiy ped to Stockton and 
‘placed in cold storage, says San Francis- 
eo Call. The National Ice company has 
found by experimenting that it can freeze 
peaches and keep them three months 
easily, Last year the experiment was 
Made successfully, and this year the 
company has engaged in storing fruit as 





Already ther are 5,000 boxes of peach2s 
on ice at the local point. The greater 
Part of them came from the warm re- 


Picked moderately green. By freezing 
them they are kept from ripening. Three 





Mulch For Strawberries. 


g strawberry plants during winter. 


objection to stable manure as a 
Mulch is that it is full of grass seeds 
Which seeds down the strawberry bed 





Husband (during the honeymoon)—I 
you, I was afraid you wouldn*% accept 
Wife—And I was awfully nervous for 


before you proposed. I ‘was 
id you wouldn’t.—Columbus “Dis- 








Beautify Your Home Gro 
- by planting 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Small Fruits, 

Asparagus, Shrubs, Vines and Roses 





ASPARAGUS CUT READY FOR COOK AND MARKET 

Cut used by permission of Bradley Fertilizer Co. fh 
ASPARAGUS is the most popular vegetable and should be grown in all gardens. . The plant is perennial, sending up 
shoots year after year almost indefinitely. The Conover’s Colossal and Palmetto are the most satisfactory varieties to plant. 
We have a large stock of both 2-year and 1-year old plants to sell and will make special! prices for spring shipment if you will send 


POPLAR TREES. - For driveways, 
shade and lawns. The most 
rapid growing ornamental tree, 
easily transplanted and makes 
a delightful shade tree. 


Carolina Poplar.—For a quickly growing shade tree, there is 
no tree which equals the Carolina Poplar, It is broadly pyramidal in 
form, very robust in growth, with large, glossy, deep green leaves. 
It stands the dust and smoke of the city streets better than any other 
shade tree. Very useful for planting as a screen to shut out unattrac- 
tive buildings. _ 

Lombardy Poplar.—Known everywhere, owing to its tall, 
pyramidal growth. A group of Lombardy Poplars: upon a lawn pro- 
duces a most spiriting effect. At Rochester it is planted thickly in the 
form of a tall hedge, and in this way acts as a screen to shield the 
house from the stables or any other objectionable object. — 








CAROLINA POPLAR TREE ‘ 
If you are thinking of planting 100 or more Poplar trees, send to us for 
SPECIAL BARGAIN PRICES, also for bargains in APPLE TREES 





RUSSIAN MULBERRY TREES—Hardy, rapid grower.—Profitable to grow for chicken feed 
since chickens are particularly fond of the fruit which drops daily, All poultry runs should be supplied with 


a few trees. We make special low prices for Spring shipment.. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Free! Free! 
To the Sick and 
Ailing Everywhere 


THE CURE FOR YOUR DISEASE 
Delivered Free—Free for the 
Asking—Free t to You. 


To the Py oe suffering—to every man and 
woman aun viene of 
organic disease— 
local trouble or 
broken general 
health—Dr.Kidd’s 
offer of free treat- 
mentisgiveninthe 
absolute faith and 
sincere belief on 
they can and w 
stop disease, cure 
it and lift 


wonderful rem- 
edies, no matter 
what your doubts 
may be. 


§ Want the Doubters 


I want to give them the proof—the evidence 
and the glory of new life in their own bodies— 
and I want to pay the cost of this proof—all of 
it—to the very last cent—myself, 

I have pat my life into this oes mele 5 Jn | 
record of thousands of cures—not “* 

pn 


—but thousands of des te sufferer 
and strong and big an var — thelr letters 
are in my hands to prove vere I say. 
Rheumatism, kidney troubles, 

jal paralysis, bladder troubles, aun 

wel troubles, Bn catarrh, bronchitis, weak 





lungs, ast © cou; nervousness, ail 
female sroubten,iuad . Skin diseases, scrofula, 
impure blood, general debility, apt pba ail- 
ments, ete., are cured to remain and continue 


cured. 
No matter how you are, no matter what 
disease, I will havethe remedies sent to yeuand 
given into your own hands free, paid for by me 
and delivered at my own cost. 


These Remedies Will Cure 


They have cured thousands of cases—nearly 
every disease—and yen | do cure and there is no 
reason why — should notcure you—make you 
iver bring you back to health and the joy 

will y you let me do this tor you—will you let 
me prove it—brother and sister sufferers? Are 
you willing to trust a master physician who not 
cnly this offer but publishes it and then - 
= the test and proof of his remedies without 

nny of cost to anyone except himself? 
our name, your Post Office address and 
ption of your condition, and I will do my 
olambet to satisfy ever doubt you have or can 
have that these remedies will save your life and 
make it all that nature meant to make it, 

Let me make you well. Give me your name 
and tell me how you feel, and the proof treat- 
ment is yours, at my cost. No bills of any kind— 
pa Pething but my absolute good will 

fai 


DR. JAMES W. KIDD, 
Box 610, Fort Wayne, ind. 





CLIMATES WEAR OUT, Smokes, nd “Specifics” onl 
relieve symptoms; they cannot cure. wy pen Bae) nea Mines J 
removes the CAUSES of Asthma and Hay Fever from the blood 
and nervous system, Our patients s enjoy i Dye the slight- 
est return of symptoms, warey a, Vined enriched, 
Perves strengthened, health Teves. ¥ Free, explain- 
ing our methods, with reports of many erasing cases. Address 


P, HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Brooks’ Sure c ure 
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Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Last evening my attention was at- 
tracted. by the singing of a chipping 
sparrow. The song was not musical, it 
could hardly be said to be pleasant to 
the ear, it was little more than an insect 
trill, yet for all that I enjoyed it. Why 
is it that out from the galaxy of bird 
voices which are pleasing to me, this 
simple little strain always commands my 
attention? It is not sc much the song 
as -he bird.: The little feilow’s whole 
being fairly trembles with emotion, he 
seems entirely oblivious to surround- 
ings, as he pours forth his part in na- 
ture’s choir. When he has finished I 
look at the litile chap and almost in- 
voluntarily exclaim, “He did his best.” 
The feeling his song always leaves is 
that the performer has put inte it his all, 
it is the best there is in him, and that is 
why I love the chippy’s song. I never 
feel as if I had been cheated after listen- 
ing to it. 

We all respect anyone who is putting 
forth his best efforts, we wish to help 
such a person and to have him for our 
friend. Although there is much sham 
and fraud about us we despise it. 

If it is worth while to study Alge- 
bra, Latin or anything else, do it, dig 
down to the bottom and master the sub- 
ject from the foundation. I know two 
students who during the past year have 
been in the same Geometry class, one a 
brilliant but careless fellow, the other 
a plodder. In the final examinations the 
slow one received the same mark as the 
brilliant one, simply because he pre- 
pared each day’s lesson to the best of his 
ability and worked on knotty problems 
until he understood the difficult point, 
It does not take much of a prophet to 
tell which one of the loys will receive 
the higher mark ir life’s achievements. 
The chippy after singing one song 
goes at it and sings another and another 
trying each time to do his best.’ Too 
many of us after putting forth our best 
in some effort, look around and wait for 
someone to come along and pat us on 
the beck, call us a good fellow and tell 
us how well we did. If nc one happens 
our way we become impatient, feel cross- 
ways with the world, think that it is 
no use, and go off by curselves and pout. 

Applause is pleasant and all right, but 
we cannot work fo: that and that only, 
we must do our work well for the sake 
of self respect. 

It does not take an employer very long 
to discover whether or not a man is do- 
ing his best. A workingman once said 
to me, “It does not pay to work when 
the bogs is out of the room.” A few 
weeks later it became necessary to les- 
sen the force in the factory where the 
workman was employed and I noticed 
that he was one of the first to be dis- 
missed, 

It never pays tc slight your work, no 
matter how trivial our little songster 
sings because he is so full of life and 
happiness tl:at he cennot help it. Sup- 
pose that as we go about our daily tasks 
we do our very best, not once in awhile 
but always, do our best for the moral 
satisfaction which it gives us. Let us 
keep on doing our best until it becomes 
a part of our nature to do things that 
way. And remember, that each one of 
us is building a structure called charac- 
ter, and every time we slight a task, we 
make a flaw in the building.—Nelson A. 
Jackson, Keuka Park, N. Y, 





Eediter Green’s Fruit Grower: I. had 
a number of hybrid-perpetual rose bushes 
which are not blooming as well as for- 
merly. I had them removed to another 
bed, having them set rather deep, and 
well packed down. I was well repaid 
for my trouble. They took a new lease 
of life and bloomed abundantly, giving 
as much bloom in one season .as they 
had in two or three years.—Mrs. B. A. 
Wells, Mo, 





No Fruit Garden.—I have no garden 
and am thus deprived of the comfort 
and pleasure of ‘all’ planning, planting 
and handling fruits and other garden 
products, but still I like to read farm 
papers and magazines, and eepecially 
Green’s Fruit Grower, for which I have 
long been a subscriber.—S. R, Pe Me. 


About Goa. —Have those who say there 
is no God cver gone out on a bright night 
when the stars were shining? Have they 
looked at the silent and wcerderful beauty 
around them, and attempted to read the 
mysteries of the heavens? Or have they 
on a bright spring morning when the 
birds were singing, when nature was in 
her glory said God had no hand in all 
this? Have they stood by the side of 





Sis ene esia 


mensity of eternity? What shall those 
who deny God say to the mother. who has 
lost her child, or the wife who has lost 
her husband The fool hath said, ‘there 
is no God.” Written for Green’s Fruit 
Grower by a subscriber. 





I own ten acres near Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, also two smaller places in the city 
of Kalamaz 0. My ten acres is occupied 
with large and small fruits which I am 
successfully cultivating. I enjoy reading 
the articles on fruit growing and the 
answers to inquiries by Prof. Van Deman 
also the editorials in Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er. I like your magazine as it is and-can 
suggest no improvement unless you add 
a live stock and dairy department, and 
current events. I read the advertise- 
ments that interest me most. I like the 
illustrations in Green’s Fruit Grower. 
—S8. C. Basset. 





I can offer no suggestion for the im- 
provement, of Green’s Fruit Grower, 
which pleases me as it is, I was born 
and brought up in the country on a farm. 
I am @ subscri%er to a number of first 
class rural publications. There is 
only one publication that I like 
better than Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er which has long been my 
favorite. It’ has always been worth to 
me all it has cost.—Eugene Wiley, Ohio. 


oO. 


Lack of Fruit In Mexico. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I am a 
subscriber to your paper and like it very 
well, I have a ranch of about fifteen 
acres, with plenty of water. I bought 
the place to raise chickens, have about 
five hundred. In eight months have 
sold in vegetables about $1,300. China- 
men work the place on half but are not 
satisfactory as they work until they 
have $100 or so, then the first thing I 
know they are gone. A year ago a 
gentleman raised strawberries to learn if 
they would grow here. He had a nice 
crop one season but rot being able to 
teach the Mexicans he gave it up. There 
is scarcely any fruit raised here, 
Strawberries, raspberries and black- 
berries will sell here for 60 to 75 cents 
per quart, My place is bottom-land not 
over 1-8 mile from the river. I have 
a large wind-mill, beside there are sev- 
eral springs on the place, running water 
the year round. I also have’ twelve 
stands of bees. 

The object of this letter is to learn if 
you cannot place me in correspondence 
with some man who understands bees, 
vegetables and small fruits, a good 
worker who is anxious to better himself. 
We are only one day’s ride from the 
United States. Have a good market for 
all that can be raised. Cucumbers and 
tomatoes net good money and are 
ready for market in November when 
the market is over in the United States. 
I have shipped to California for two 
seasons. With no small fruit nearer 
than Los Angeles, and no people on 
earth more fond of it than these Mexi- 
cans there is a small fortune in this 
business. <A basket of grapes you can 
buy for 15 cents in California brings $2 
here. We have never paid less than 60 
cents for a quart of Californian str@w- 
berries. Phoenix, Ariz., has strawber- 
ries. terr months in the year. Cabbage 
sells at. from 10‘ to 40 cents per head. I 
shipped a large amount to a large cop- 
per camp at 12 cents a head. I am a 
Boston man.—E. W. Heaton, Box 15, 
Hermosillo, Mexico. 


o. 
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Named at Last.—A Scotch crofter met 
a friend and said: ‘Hello, Archie, whaur 
hae ye been this while back?” 

“Mon,” replied Archie “did ye no ken 
I was laid doon wi’ that trouble they 
ca’ influenza?” 

“No, I didna Hear ye were ill,” said 
the crofter, ‘An’ what kind o’ trouble 
is that?” 

“Weel, I can hardly explain,” replied 
Archie; “but efter yer gettin’ better ye 
feel very lazy. In fact, ye dinna feel in- 
clined tae dae anything a’ day long.” 

“Mon, mon,” said the crofter, “dae ye 
tell. me that? I’ve been troubled that 
way this last twenty years, and couldn’t 
find a name for it.”—‘Exchange.” 








Grandpa has a chain pump that turns 
with a crank. Little May was visiting 
at the farm, and, seeing grandpa pump- 
ing, rushed out, exclaiming, “Oh grand- 
pa, grandpa, let me grind the water!”— 
“Youth's Companion.” 

Tramp—Madam, I couldn’t saw wood 
on an empty stomach, 

Lady—You needn't saw it. on your 
stomach; you can rest it on the ground. 





A Thing Worth Knowing. 


No need of cutting off a woman’s breast or q 
man’s cheek or nose in a vain attempt to cure 
cancer. No use of applying burning plasters to 
the flesh and torturing those already weak from 
suffering. Soothing, balmy oils give speedy cure, 
The most horrible forms of cancer of the face, 
breast, womb, mouth, stomach, large tumors, ete,, 
are all successfully treated by this new treatment, 
Send for a book mailed free. Dn. B. ¥. Bvn, Ind. 
ianapolis, Ind, 


MEN.AND WOMEN WANTED 


We want men and women to represent us. 

Must be honest and industrious. 

Big money to every hustler. 

No previous experience necessary. 

We teach you how to succeed. 

Small capital required. 

No possibility of loss or failure, 

Absolutely legitimate, honorable in every respect 
and a money maker for all willing to work. Write 


to-day 
THE NUTRIOLA CO., Dept. 100, 94-96 Wentlell St., Chicago, fl, 


Enlarged Prostate Gland.—This is the 
cause of difficult and painful urination in 
men over fifty years old. The treatment 
is simple. No medicine necessary. <A 
friend has been relieved at an expense of 
hundreds of dollars. We will send you 
his method and thirty years’ experience 
on receipt of 25 cents. Address, Green’s 
Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 

FITS pa fF ue (Dr Kline’s Great Nerve Restorer, Send 
2.00 trial bottle and treatise, 


Dr. R. i. Kites Ted. 931 Arch St., Philadelphia,Pa, 


CANCER CU RED 


WITH SOOTHING BALM 
Qancer, Tumor, Catarrh, Piles, Fistula, Vice a= ¢ all 
Skin and Womb diseases. Write for illustrated hooy 


sent free. Address, DR. BYE, Kansas City, Mo 


TAPE-WORMESSS:s2%- 23 











ob ona oe J cured. No fits or nervousness after first 
































AGENTS WANTED Sell81 bottle Sarsaparilla for 360, 
best seller; 200 percent profit, 
today forterms, F, R.@roene, 115 Lake 8 te» Chienge 
60 TABLETS FOR $2. 00— From 8 to 16 days’ treatment for 

Rhoumetes av ou have Rheumatism, send now 
Yj. DISMON, 41 Stewart St., Rochester, N.Y, 

CURED BY ABSORF Tor. 
Ko katt knifeor plaster. Book fi 
M. CLARK, M.D. Pittsbure.Pa 
Keen your hogs Cholera Proof for 
CHOLERA © RIDGWAY’S NEW 1905 
Method. lc, a head. Written gua- 
panes. $10,000 approved security, 
Agents wanted. Book Free. Robt, 
Ridgway, Box K, Amboy, Ind, 
If you want 100 different 
G U T TH | S 0 U T samples of magazines, 
newspapers, etc., send 
100, for 1 year's subscription to The Welcome Guest, the best origl- 
nal magezine publiehed, which you will receive for ia long months, 
and 100 samples as promised. Ad. The Welcome Guest, Portland, Me, 
or school girl each town copy letters for adv. Dept. t. 10-85 
LADY ots. an hour sparetime. Reliable. Cash weekly, Sample 
and outfit 25cts, BALM-ELIXIR CO., Ossipee, N. H. 
for good land in healthy, 1 mild oll. 
$3 AN ACR mate, Address, W. GILES FRUIT 
COLONY, SWANNS, N.C. 

WANTED Men and women ee demonstrate and ad- 
vertise, Salary $3.00 per day, Expenses 
advanced, Ideal Cutlery Co., Desk ; Chicago. 
$78 PER MONTH. Expenses advanced. Mento 
travel advertise post oT i andleave samples 
Address MANUFACTURERS, Atlas Block, CHICAGO, 











48 page Book FREE. Highest ref- 
PATENTS GERALD & 


erences. FITZ 
Dept. 62, WASHINGTON, D 4 


PATENTS PRotect your IDEAS 


Report on patentability Se 


““Uhepard & Talbert, Atty’s, 080 F 8t., Washington, D. 


WE PAY $36 2sne ses 


$3.00-a-day ay aH uaranteed, Send 25c coin 
for terms, TIERCE, Lexington, Ark, 


$ & a i Per its re Distributin Samples les of Washing 
a fluid. Send6c.stamp. 4 'Cohoes, N.Y. 


TOOLS FOR CAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALE, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 
N. Y. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, 


YOUR FORTUNE Free 


Bn pa apc me te birth date and I will 
pee perverse your life from the cradle 

tote en ont 1 soacted ej busin love, mar- 
riage and health, plainly told by greatest 
Astrologer living. Patrons astonished and satisfied, 
PROF, LEO jp Dept. 111 BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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SOME UP TO DATE FASHIONS, 


For the convenience of the ladies in 
the bomes of our subscribers we have 
made arrangements with one of the larg- 
est and most responsible manufacturers 
A patterns to offer some of their relia- 
patterns at the nominal price of 10¢ 
ch. We have tested these patterns 
and take pleasure in recommending 
them to our readers, 














6086 Boy’s Russian 
Blouse Suit, 6137 Girl's Tucked Sie, 


2,4 and & years. 6 to 12 years. 


§086—For a boy of medium size is sepa ss 
ed 4 1-2 yards of material 27, 3 1-2 
‘or 21-2 yards 44 inches wide, 

5187—The quantity of material required 
for a girl of ten years of age is 5 yards 27, 
41-4 yards 44 or 3 3-4 yards 52 inches wide 
with 3-8 yards any width for the shield and 
212 yards of banding. 





6107 Nine Gored Side 
Plaited Skirt, 
22 to 30 waist. 


6123 Shirred Waist, 
32 to 40 bust. 
61077—The quantity of material required 


for the medium size is 9 1-2 yards 27, 5 
yards 44 or 4 1-2 yards 52 inches wide when 


material has figure or nap; 7 1-2 yards 27, 
41-4 yards 44 or 3 3-4 yards 52 inches wide 
when it has not. 
§1283—The patiey of material poapired 
for the medium size is 5 yards 21, 3 3-4 
rds 27 or 8 yards 44 inches wide with 
ry. ards of lace banding to trim as illus- 
trated and 5-8 yards of all-over lace for 
cuffs if long sleeves are used. 

















' 86 inches wide with 1 1-4 





6136 Wrapper with 
6122 Girl’s Suspender Ypanish Flounce, 
; Apron, 6 to 12 years. 32 to 42 bust. 


6122—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size (10 yards) is 2 1-4 yards 
ards of embroider- 
ed banding to trim as illustrated. 
6136—The quantity of material required 
‘tor the medium size is 9 1-2 yards 27, 8 1-2 
rds $2 or 6 yards 44 inches wide with 
yards 27 inches wide for yoke and cuffs 


a ‘and’ 8 1-2 yards of banding. 





“i Gir?’s Apron, 
6 to $8. yonm, 

6144—The quantity of material es 
for a girl of ten years of age is 1 3-4 yards 
% inches wide. 

‘© get BUST measure put the tape 
Measure ALL of the way around the 
ead over the dress close under the 


: aol patterns by numbers, and give 
‘Size in inches, Send all’ orders .to 
sages FRUIT GROWER, Roches- 
‘ter, N. Y. 








The Lower Falls of Genesee River at Rochester, N. Y. 


* The power furnished by the Genesee River has done much to make this city a manufacturing center, 





Memory Gems, 


A man is his own star; 
Our acts our angles are 


For good or ill 
Matthew Arnold, 


Small service is true service while it lasts; 
Of friends however humble scorn not one. 
The daisy by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drops from the 
sun. 
—Wordsworth, 


Do the duty which lieth near thee, which 
thou knowest to be thy duty. 
—Carlyle. 


Long life is denied us; let us therefore do 

something to show that we have lived, 
. —Cicero, 

We live in deeds, not, years; in thoughts, 
not breaths; 

In feelings not in figures on a dial: 

‘We should count time by heart-throbs, He 

most lives who thinks most, feels the 

noblest, acts the best. 


—Bailey. 
Ennobling is our faith in men; 
It lifts us from the dust. 
And what we trust a man to be, 
We make the man we trust. 
—Greene. 


Think truly and thy Grong 
Shall the world’s famine 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed: 
Live truly and thy life shall be 
« great and noble creed. 
—Bonar, 


Ask thy lone soul what laws are plain to 


esites no other, stand or fall by them. 
This is the part for thee. 
Regard all else for what they may be— 
Time’s illusion, 
—Browning. 


If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou would’st for- 


get, ; 
If thou would’st learn a lesson that will 


eep 
Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from 
sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills; no tears 
Dim the sweet look that nature wears. 
—Longfellow. 
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Food Adulterations. 


The agricultural bureau thinks that 
the meanest food adulterators are the 
men who put drugs into preserved fruits 
to keep them. That is directly and posi- 
tively harmful to health. A long list of 
such drugs—phonetically fearful at any 
rate--as salicylic, benzoic and boric 
acids and their sodium compounds, for- 
maldehyde—with which they adulterate 
milk, sulphites, ammonium fluoride, py- 
roligneous acid, beta napthol and other 
drugs are placed in all sorts of preserved 
fruits to make them hold their good ap- 
pearance, no matter how long they may 
remain canned, The bureau believes 
that this practice should be stopped. 

Some fruit men claim that they have 
new discoveries—entirely harmless—for 
preserving fruit, but the bureau says 
that this is all nonsense; that they are 
all drugs and chemicals not fit to be tak- 
en into the human system. Canned veg- 
etables, too, are sometimes preserved by 
the use of drugs. The bureau has found 
a glass jar of them kept fresh and nice 
looking by putting a little blue vitriol 
in the jar, 

So it goes through the whole list of 
things to eat. Baking powders are adul- 
terated in some cases, and salad oils are 
very extensively adulterated, there being 
no fewer than fifteen brands on view at 
Buffalo. Science, by showing man how 
death lurks in the bite of the masquito, 
how the air is filled with germs of dis- 
ease, how his spices are adulterated, his 
canne‘ fruits filled with drugs and his 
canned vegetables loaded with blue 
vitriol, may be contributing to human 
health, but not all men will say that it is 
adding to the sum total of human con- 
tentment. 





Small Fruits For The Farmer, 


“Small Fruits for the Farmer” is a sub- 

ject of vastly more importance than we 
usually believe and answers in a large 
measure the happiness of the home, the 
entertainment of your guests and the 
health of the family, says G. 8S. Christy, 
before the Johnston Covnty Farmers’ In- 
stitute, in Twentieth Century Farmer. 
The only wonder is that there are so 
many thousand homes in this great fruit 
belt entirely void of orchards or berry 
patches, 

It was my lot early in life to reside in 
a part of Iowa where fruit has never 
been raised to any extent. The average 
farmer killed five or six hogs every fall, 
with an occasional pig during the sea- 
son. Hog and hominy seemed the prin- 
cipal diet, with a change of mutton and 
buckwheat cakes. Dried fruit from the 
store appeared on the table only when 
company came. Contrast this with life 
in Southeastern Nebraska, in a family 
where fruit charges place with the salt 
pork, and is a regular diet instead of an 
occasional dessert. S.aall I give you the 
result? Suffice it to say the difference 
in the doctor’s bills would pay for the 
care of the berry patch, 

God was certainly conversant with 
man’s needs when he planted a garden 
in the east and placed Adam there to 
eare for it. Had God believed Adam’s 
health and happiness would have been 
greater with a meat diet He could have 
built a great park and placed in it the 
animals fit for food and told Adam that 
of all the animals he might eat except 
the Poland-China pig. 
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Only My Wife. 


A Baltimore physician says that re- 
cently he boarded a Charles street car 
that was sadly overcrowded, He soon 
observed a big Garman._sprawled over an 
area sufficient to seat two: persons at 
least, while just in front, of him stood 
@ poor, wan woman hanging to a strap. 
Indignant at this exhibition of selfish- 
ness on the ‘part of the German, the phy- 
sician tapped him on the shoulder, say- 
ing: 

“See here! Why don’t you move ‘a 
little, so that this tired woman may 
have a seat?” 

For a moment the German looked 
dazed. Then a broad smile spread over 
his countenance as he answered: ~ 

“Say, dot’s a joke on you, all right! 
Dot’s my wife!”—Harpers “Weekly.” 
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YOUTH’S 
DEPARTMENT. 


A VISIT TO WILD INDIANS. 


Written For Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Dear Girls and Boys:—What do you 
think, not long ago, I spent two whole 
days and nights with the Indians! Real 
live Indians, with painted faces and 
feathers in their hair. On the day of 
our arrival, Mr. Bull Thunder wasn’t 
“at home,” so we had to wait on the 
outskirts of the camp, across the river. 

That night about 11 o’clock we were 
awakened by several pistol shots. We 
all jumped up much frightened and there 
stood Bull Thunder, laughing heartily 
at our fright. We told him we wanted 
to visit his camp the next day. 

He told us we were welcome and to 
be sure and visit him in his tepee, 

The next morning we drove across the 
river to the camp. Such a barking of 
dogs—big ones, little ones, yellow ones, 
all colors and sizes of dogs—and 
such a crowd of Indians—from the old 
grandmother of 80 to the pappoose a 
few days old. All were there to wel- 
come us. 

We called at Bull Thunder’s’ tepee 
first. He was eating his breakfast 
which consisted of corn pone and black 
coffee. He was glad to see us and in- 
vited us to eat with kim. Everything 
looked clean and his squaw, a good 
looking Indian’ woman, told us to sit 
down. We saw no chairs, so we sat on 
the ground. The men smoked the pipe 
of peace with Bull Thunder and we wo- 
men looked on, for our hostess could not 
be induced to talk. She understood 
what we were saying but would only 
shake her head. 

After about fifteen minutes’ visit we 
strolled around the camp. In another 
tepee was the grand daughter of Roman 
Nose, making moccasins. We tried to 
converse with her, but although she has 
been to college and speaks our language 
fluently, she would not talk to us only 
by signs. I traded with her for a fine 
pair of moccasins, elaborately trimmed 
with beads of different colors. 

We visited the Indian Marshal's tepee. 
Here everything was in the nicest or- 
der. Cook stove, table, chairs, bed and 
bedding all up-to-date. The marshal 
and his squaw were very friendly and 
asked us in and, treated us. to a good 
drink of cold water. Here again the 
man did the talking but his squaw would 
say nothing, only nod her head as the 
occasion required. 

Her feather bed was made of goose 
feathers and her pillow cases and sheets 
were as clean and ironed as nice as any 
white woman’s bed linen. 

The marshal dresses just like any cit- 
izen of the United States and his squaw 
had on a tight fitting wrapper. 

In one place two squaws were pre- 
paring dinner and we watched them 
with interest. They cooked their stew, 
which smelt and looked appetizing, in 


Success of Boldness. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


which they use for bow strings, and al- 
so to sew with instead of thread. 

I saw some of the cutest pappooses 
strapped on a board and at the same By Geotge B. Griffith. 
time I saw some of the ugliest children. Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—While 
I saw one squaw carry a five gallon Colonel Tarleton was marching through 
keg of water strapped on her back and North Carolina, near the close of the 
at the same time she was carrying an revolution, he passed two nights in Hal- 
armful of wood, so large and heavy that ifax county. From malice or because 
it seemed she would not have’ the of a scarcity of provisions, he caused 
strength to carry it all but she went the troops to catch all the horses, cattle, 
about her business as unconcerned as hogs, fowls, etc., that could be found, 
we do when we carry a pail of water. most of which were destroyed. The in- 

Well children, this is only a part of habitants generally fled and concealed 
what I saw and if the editor invites me themselves in neighboring swamps and 
to come again, I’ll tell you more about thickets, 
the Indians and their ways. I'll tell One young lady, however, in the upper 
you the way they butcher their cattle, part of the county, where they spent the 
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American home.” 
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at beef issue time, and lots of things second night, refused to. retire. Re- m us to your home 
that will interest you. maining on the premises alone, when st our expense ityu are not G ok 
Your loving Aunt Julia, the marauders came for the horses and ments; $2.9 small monthly fasta 
cattle thereon—Miss Bishop—afterwards ~ oe A ae sian 
1. How long should a young man go Mrs. Powell, and who died in 1840—or- Rome. OO USTAVUs & ny ntales 








with a girl, before she allows him the dered them off; but they did not obey. 
to 






















liberty of -kissing her? Reply: She Among the animals they drove 
should never allow her lover to kiss her ©2™P, was a favorite pony of hers, 
until they are engaged to be married. which she resolved to recover, When 

2. What had she best say or do, when “ight come on, she went unarmed to the 
he first attempts to turn out the lights? ©2™P, about a mile distant, and boldly 
What would be proper? Reply: She made known her errand to Tarleton. 


should leave the room, No true gentle- “Y°Ur roguish men in red coats,” she 
man would commit such an act. said to him, ‘‘came to my father’s house 


8. How long should two keep com- about sun-down and stole my pony, and 


pany, before it would be proper for the I have walked her alone and vgn i 
exchange of photographs? Reply: This tected, to claim and demand him; and, 


is not a question of time, but one of inti- sir, I must and I will have him. 1. fear 
macy. not your men. They are base and un- 


4. I have been keeping steady com- principled enough to dare to offer insult 


pany for a short time, and in correspond- to an unprotected female; but their cow: 


dly hearts will prevent them from do- 
ing, what manner of address should be ree 
used- Dear Friend, or the Christian "8 her any bodily injury.” While thus 


speaking, her eye happened to fall on 


an el aul 
oS 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


A Premier Greenhouse will keep you supplied 
with flowers, fruits and vegetabies all the year 
around, Saves its cost in a season. Gives tone to 
our residence and creates a pleasant and profitable 


obby. 
The “{lustration shows a Premier Greenhouse, 





name?—Florence. 
her favorite animal, upon which the - 12 ft., width 8 ft., height 8 ft. It has double 
Dear Friend is the usual opening of camp-fire flung its light, and she added, walt is, double strength glass, plant tables, etc., ey 


uilt i st 
letters to acquaintances of both sex. “There, sir, is my horse. I shall mount | om oe ee eles ie geen can be erec 





More affectionate expressions may be 
him and ride peacefully home; and if © and Price List on Greenh 
ee oe marriage engagement.— .... nave any gentlemanly feeling within en ah. Conerratrien, Garden Frames, joes 
you, of which your men are totally des- Buildings of every dese: iption. 


CHAS. H. MANLEY, Dept. G. F. 
Premier Mig. Works, St. Johns, Michigan. 


TREE PROTECTORS 


75c per 100. $5 per 1000 


As valuable in summer against 
sun-scald, hot winds, etc., ag 
pe are in winter against cold 

rabbits. Recommended b 
all leading Orchardists an 
Horticultural Societies, Send 
for samples and testimonials, 
Do not wait until rabbits and 
mice ruin your trees. 

Write us today. 


Wholesale Nursery Catalogue now 


te. 


Finding Gold. 


How often adventurous 
men start out for Alaska to 
endure untold sufferings 
in search for gold in the 
Klondike, and who’ have 
returned poor and broken 
down in spirit, when un- 





titute, or, if you have any regard for 
their safety, you will see, sir,. that I am 
not interrupted. But, before I go, I wish 
to say to you that he who can, and will 
not, prevent this base and cowardly 
stealing from hen roosts, stables and 
barn-yards, is no better, in my estima- 
tion, than the mean, good-for-nothing 
wretches who do the dirty work with 
. their own hands! Good night, sir.” 
at pla _ nig a Tarleton took the hint; ordered his 
a valuable gold mine, If soldiers not to molest her; and she was 
I should offer to inform suffered to take the pony and gallop 


you about s gold mire cn your farm for Pe@cefully home. 
$5.00 how quick would you accept my of- 
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fer. Green’s Fruit Grower is contin- 

ually telling people of gold mines on their Here is a leaf from life never before user psrerheree h 

farms. It does not cost you $5.00, nor published: Agents wanted everyw ere, 

even $1.00 to get this information through He+-“I remember just how that first HART PIONEER NURSERIES, 
Box 116. Fort Scott, Kansas. 


Green's Fruit Grower by subscribing for and only kiss tasted, that you gave me 
it one year. It tells you how to make the night you promised to marry me,” 
money on your farm by devoting the said he to the lady whom he did not 
land to the culture of strawberries, rasp- marry. 

berries, blackberries, grapes, or to apples, She—‘‘Is it possible and that was twen- 
pears, peaches, plums and quinces in- ty years ago.” 

stead of devoting the land to corn and He—‘Yes, but you have not the same 
potatoes. Now is the time to subscribe lips now you know. Scientists say that 
for Green’s Fruit Grower. On January every part of the body changes entirely 
15 the price’ will be increased to 60 each seven years.” 

cents per year if paid in advance, or $1.00 She—‘‘Well, how did the kiss taste.” 
per year if not paid in advance. Notice He—‘“It tasted salty. Perhaps you 
our club offers. had codfish for supper.” 





IDER MAKING 


Can be made profitable if the 
right kind of machinery is used. 
WE MAKE THE RIGHT KIND, 
Send for catalogue, 
Boomer & Boscuert Press Co., 
347 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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a large five gallon iron kettle. 

The bread they made of meal, baking 
powder and water. This they patted 
into small cakes and baked it in a Dutch 
oven. 

A Dutch oven is a small deep iron 
pan, with a tight fitting iron Md or cov- 
er. This they set over the coals and 
when their bread is in the oven they 
cover the entire top with hot coals also. 
Their bread when done is a beautiful 
brown and looks good enough to, eat. 

When dinner was ready we were in- 
vited to sit up and eat but we declined 


the mouth and holding it 
their teeth, cut off as much as they 
held in the _ other 







I Am the Paint Man 


2 Full Gallons Free to Try—6 Months Time to Pay 






































I AM the _ stamped oneachcan by my factory in- I go even further, 
paint man.  spector. I sell - ee my paint on six months’ 
I cage x “ik 4 my pigment—which is white time, if de nh win nan 
way of. . zinc, drier and coloring matter 
manufacturing freshly ground, after order is received— This ey you an ‘opportunity to 
paint your buildings when they need it, 
and selling in separate cans, and in another can I and for the paint at ie 
paints. It’s ship my Oilo, which is eed a Tr eae 
‘ unique—it's linseed oil, the kind that you used to buy es of my paint never i: Eight 
. years ago before the paint manufactur- officially signed, iron-cl 
CO4 Clare, Before my ‘8, to cheapen the cost of paint, worked ante. 
” Seaents, Mo. plan was in- ‘{madulterations. © 





vented paint. was sold in two ways— I sell my paint direct from my factory 

either ready-mixed or the ingredients to user at my very low factory price; you 

‘were bought and mixed by the painter. pay no dealer or middleman profits: 
Ready-mixed paint settles on the I_pay_ the freight on six gallons or 

shelves, forming a sediment atthe bot- Over. 

tom of the can. My paint is so good that I make this 
The mineral in wonderfully fair test offer: 

When you receive your shipment of 




















This is the longest and most lib- 


“mixed paint, 
eral guarantee ever put on a paint. 


when standing in oil, eats the life out of 



































the of). The oil is the very life of all Paint, youcanuse a —that For further particulars regarding 
Paints. will cover 600 square feet of wall—two my plan of selling, and complete col- 
Coats. or card of all colors, send a postal to 


-\ Paint made by the painter cannot be 
made on account of lack of the 
mixing machine. 


O. L. Chase, St. Louis, Mo. 
I will send my paint book—the 
most complete book of its kind ever 


Pe RE + 






If, after you have used that much of 
my paint, you are not perfectly satisfied 


with it inevery detail, nes the 
remainder of your order and the two gal- 
























ete ee ae omen yale te free, Also my 
world. lons will not cost you one penny. instruction book entitled “This Little 

It is ready to usé, but mot ready- No other paint manufacturer ever Book Tells How To Paint” and copy 
mixed. made such a liberal offer: of my 8 year guarantee. 


The Paint 


It is because I manufacture the finest 
Man 


_ Order is received, packed in hermietically paint, put up in the best way, that I can 
erat res eve fart mae make this offer. 
NOTE y 8 Year Guarantee backed by 350,000 Bond. 


“My paint is mate to order alter each 
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where 
three or four feet apart and “p 

not attain much size, the dwarf pear hed 
fruit for the home garden, The tree fill 


e trees were set —_ 


the row 


or cities to plant one row of twenty-five, fifty or one hundred 
den, planting the trees not over three feet apart. These trees wil] not 
will occupy but little room in the garden and will give an abundance of fine fruit. The varieties grown in 
ustrated are the Duchess, Bartlett, Anjou, Seckel, Howell and Flemish. yee’ 


OUR DWARF PEAR HEDGE. 


i Green’s Fruit Grower has had much to say about growing dwarf pears ina single hedge row, that is 
with the trees planted two, three or four feet apart in a row running through the kitchen garden. The idea 
first suggested itself on account of having seen dwarf pear trees bearing fruit abundantly 

t one foot apart. It occurred to our editor that if these trees were planted two. 

t cultivated, with the branches cut back each season so that the trees would 
would present an attractive view and yield an abundance of fine 
with fruit is the ane. I advise those having gardens in villages 


the nursery row 


warf pear trees through the center of the gar- 
much in the way of cultivation, 





Protecting Berry Bushes in a 
Cold Climate. 


The ability of berry bushes to with- 
stand the rigors of a cold climate de- 
pends somewhat upon the length and 
feverity of the storms, and also, upon 
the condition of the bushes and the soil 
in which they stand, 

A healthy person in full vigor can en- 
dure much more exposure than one who 
is weak and poorly nourished. And, so 
ft is with the individuals of the vege- 
table kingdom. Long, cold winters are 
trying to the constitutions of most 
plants and the blackberry and rasp- 
berry are no exceptions. They are able 
to endure more than some others, but 
they can be injured, and even killed by 
the winters of Vermont and some other 
parts of the country. The Northern 
Mississippi valley is one of the hardest 
places to grow these berries without 
winter protection of any within the great 
fruit regions of North America. The 
philosophy of the injury is the drying 
out of the natural moisture of the plants 
This occurs more commonly with such 
as have not been grown in good, moist 
soil or were not well cultivated and 
therefore not in flush condition, There 
4g a certain amount of evaporation go- 
ing on from the bushes at all times, and 
the colder and higher the winds the 
more rapid it is. The duration of the 
cold spell is also an important factor; 
for the roots of the plants may be able 


' to suck up the needed moisture from 
| the soil and put it into the circulation of 


the parts above ground, if the severe 
If it is too 


or death may result before the change’ 
to milder weather comes. The sure 
Way to secure a crop in such climates 
is to protect the plants; although they 
may have been cultivated in the best 
Manner and are as vigorous as can be, 
They should be laid down and covered 


§ with earth at once and kept so until the 
' near approach of 


spring.—H. E. Van 
Deman. 





Treatment of the Apple Orchard. 
By §. H. Fulton, United States Depart- 
ment of agriculture, 

Length of life and profitableness of the 


' apple orchard very largely depend upon 


the care it receives. Last autumn the 
department of agriculture secured three 
carloads of apples for experimental ex- 
port shipment from a Baldwin orchard 
more than fifty years old, located in Or- 
leans county, N. Y. This orchard of 
twenty-five acres has received such good 
treatment throughout the greater part 
of its life that it is in a remarkable state 
of preservation, and is still producing an- 
nually an abundance of sound, perfsct 
fruit; The crop of this orchard has, in a 
number of instances, been sold on the 
trees at from $5900 to $7000. 

The cultivation of an orchard has for 
its object the rendering available of 
Plant food, the conservation of moisture 
and the extension of the area in which 
the roots can grow. Recently there has 


_ been a good deal of discussion relative to 


bg 


_ the Hitchings or sod rulch system, This 


_ @iffers from the old sod orchard method 


ped and left on the ground for a mulch 
instead of being pastured or cut and re- 
moved for hay. Where moisture is 
abundant and plant food is not lacking, 
good apples can be grown under these 
conditions, but since it is a method by 
which good fruit can be grown only un- 
der exceptional conditions, it should not 
be generally recommended. The experi- 
ment stations and horticultural leaders 
of the country have spent. years in edu- 
cating the apple growers up to the need 
of cultivating cheir orchards, and there is 
no good reason why this position should 
be receded from. 

The orchard should be well’ plowed or 
disked in early spring, and afterward 
harrowed frequently until about mid- 
surhnmer, when some cover crop should or- 
dinarily be sown to take up available 
plant food, protect the soil during the 
winter months, and add humus and 
plant food to the land when turned under 
in the spring. 





To Keep Cider Sweet. 


A simple plan for keeping cider sweet 
for ever has just ‘been discovered by Pro- 
fessor E. F. Pernot of the Oregon ex- 
periment station. Hermetically sealing 
glass bottles are used and the method is 
as follows: As the cider comes from the 
press it is filtered through any material 
that will stop the sedimert of pomace. 
It is then’placed in the bottles, with the 
corks loosely on the top and set in a 
steam chest. ‘lhe steam is then turned 
on until the contents of the bottles reg- 
ister 160 degrees, After fifteen minutes 
heating, the steam is turned off and the 
bottles, left to coil without opening the 
door. After twenty-four hours they are 
again steamed and again after another 
twenty-four hours. While still hot the 
bottles are tightly corked and, after 
cooling in the steam chest, the corks 
are dipped in hot canning wax, which 
finishes the operation. Any housewife 
can perform the same operation by mak- 
ing use of a clothes boiler, each bottle 
being wrapped with cloth and several 
folds of material laid at the bottom of 
the boiler. ‘The dairy thermometer can 
be used to determine the temperature. 





The Apple. 

The apple is destined, in the future as 
in the past, to lead in variety and value 
and quantity, as compared with the other 
fruit industries of the world. In the 
United States we find a climate and soil 
peculiarly adapted to the successful cul- 
tivation of this admirable fruit. As com- 
pared with the orange the apple flour- 
ishes in the snow belt as well as beneath 
the genial clime of the sunny South. 
Among the distinguished characteristics 
of the apple is the abundance of its 
yield; its cheapness; its enduring quali- 
ties, and the numerous dispositions to 
which it can be utilized. In the natural 
state the apple is at its best. In this 
condition, apples can be easily stored 
away to be brought forth in suitable 
quantities in the winter months, when 
the flavor of ihe fruit .is improved. 
Dried, they. can he readily converted into 
toothsome pies, the delight of the school 
boy; canned, they have a delicious taste 


dumplings we have a feast fit for a king; . 


roasted or baked, the apple is still su- 
preme: made into cider, it becomes a 
brew fit for the gods. The countless other 
dishes to which this fruit can be utilized 
lead us to szonclude that no other fruit 
can approach its excellence, 

In color the apple has borrowed the 
brightest colors of the rainbow. Some 
varieties have the blush of the morning 
sunrise; some the green of the ocean 
waves; others are globes of gold; while 
still others are crimson globes that swing 
to and fro like spheres of fire in forests 
of green leaves. In flavor the ap- 
ple is more or less aromatic, sweet or 
sub-acid. In this particular it differs 
from other fruit materially, thereby 
largely enhancing its commercial possi- 
bilities. 

A man would not be justified in paying 
a high price for land covered with apple 
trees, of bearing age, without assurance 
that the orchard had borne regular 
profitable crops for several years. It 
might prove one of the numerous barren 
orchards and thus turn out to be an un- 
profitable investment. Learn the history 
of an orchard before paying a high price 
for the trees. 

It is the same with black-cap rasp- 
berries. This is a profitable crop with 
us, and we get some of the finest berries 


from them one year after planting.. 
- I make the most money out of them by 


planting them three feet by three feet. 
You say that it is too close. Of course, it 
is, but I do it, and make money’ at it. 
We prune them back hard, to about one 
foot, for they make a wondrous growth, 
and each little bush gives from a pint 
to a quart of magnificent berries. Then 
out comes every other plant, and they 
stand six feet by six feet. The advant- 
age of this method is that I get a double 
crop the second year after planting. The 
trouble would be with many fruit grow- 
ers they would think they could do the 
same thing in the next year and get more 
of a crop, but there would he the mis- 
take. The distance between the plants 
depends as you see, upon the man, If a 
man is a believer in close planting, and 
knows how to carry out his belief, by 
thinning out at the proper time, he is all 
right, but he should not advise the other 
fellow lest he make a mistake, A good 


distance apart giveS the plants more 
chance to thrive, for they must have the 
necessary moisture. -If ‘too close, the 
ground cannot be stirred properly, and 
this contributes to moisture, So with 
my apple orchard. I can run them fif- 
teen or sixteen feet apart. They begin 
bearing at seven or eight years, and I 
get seven or cight good crops from the 
trees, and have twice as many trees.—J. 
H, Hale. 3 





Pecan Nuts For Sale. 
Pecan nuts are considered by experts the 
best in quality of y 


all ; 
James, of Mound, La., makes a specialty of 
growing the improved lar, J 


‘ge 
and superior quality.. He hasa } pian- 
tation of beating oie ty A om 
known varieties, He 
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W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











of their own; made into apple pies and 
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To California— 
Why don’t YOU go too? 


Most people who go to California go in 
tourist cars because they are clean, com- 
fortable and economical. 

Most people who go to California stop 


at medium-priced hotels costing not more 
than $1.00 per day. They see just as much 
and enjoy the experience as heartily as the 
(comparatively) few who live at the luxurious 


Most people who goto California prefer 


one of the Rock Island’s two routes and the 
exceptionally good accommodations pro- 


Most people go to California who can 
afford it as well as you can. 
Why don’t you go too ? 


Let us send you our illustrated California 
booklet and help you plan the trip. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
» Passenger Traffic Manager,RockIsland System, 
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GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME 


DECEMBE 

















Cut shows part of an apple orchard located twelve miles south of Rochester, N. Y., on the old homestead, planted by our editor when he was a boy. 


easily tilled, it has been remarkably productive. | Notice at the right, roof covering a big spring utilized since the days of wild indians. 














Located on a hillside not 





YOUR TREES 


SAN JOSE SCALE? 


pars “ SCALECIDE” sovusie peTroLeum 
can save them. 
Price the least. 











Results the best. 
We arantee it. 
Write us for endorsements by experiment stations. 
B. G. PRATT COMPANY, 
11 Broadway, . New York, 
Our booklet tells you how to learn to play 
FREE * n, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, 
rnet orany band or orchestra 
MUSI fnottcmeut st home. We send it free 
with testimonials. Write for it. 
LESSONS National Music School, 
70(G.F.) NassauSt.,New York. 
GLEASON’S GRAPE JUICE, $1 A BOTTLE, 
tee of Absolute Purity. 
Sn arantee our unfermented Fruit Juices to 
bel ga sactory and superior to other brands or 
money re (0. A. Green uses it.) 


thee Beate. Grape Juice. 
2% fullpints . . “en 2 fullpints . . . $5.50 
12“ quarts .. 12 “ quarts .. 6.00 


By Express Suing East of Omaha. 
GLEASON GRAPE JUICE CO., FREDONIA, &. .¥. 


oRbGe Rio, MESES Bore tt, ciaks 


somely foam | in’ cloth, Postpaid pmo 50 ax 
stamps or silver. Lists of other useful mechanival 
books sent free, 
“AL“ER’S BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
290 Manning Boulevard, 
Albany, WN. Y. 


SIX PER GENT, GUARANTEED INVESTMENT. 


A small amount of stock of the cor- 
poration of Green’s Nursery Company 
guaranteed dividend six per cent. is 
offered for sale at par, in shares of 
$100 each. For particulars address 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


MONARCH 
ORUBBER eee es 
months and a strain of 250,- 


pounds. Catalogu: and 
fet, hes, 
ener, Gausesr Co. 


Tres, iowa. 


SPECIAL CROPS ES ee 


sine pe 
sample, 10 Se eee nne eee. 3 moaths 
“Pub SPECIAL CROPS, Box © ‘aleaiaidhecare 


the se iat SMa 




















Wail Wild Wind. 


Written for Greens Fruit Grower 
B. F. Sours. 


by 


Wail, wild wind! 
Where corn was tall 
The shadows fall; 
You leave bare fields behind. 


Wail, wild. wind! 
What apdning moan! 


I alon 
Where shall 71 refuge find? 


Wail, wild wind! 
The autumn weeps, 
The summer sleeps; 
The old year’s eyes are blind. 


Wail, wild wind! 

No flower endures; 

The field is yours— 
Dead summer lies behind. 


Wail, wild wind! 
Your time will come 
Then to your hom 
When spring new blooms unbind. 





Turkish Preparations from Grape 
Juice. 
From United States Consul Norton, Har- 
put, Turkey. 

I. desire to call the attention of Amer- 
ican grape growers. to several Turkish 
preparations from grape juice which 
strike me as worthy of consideration, 
possibly of imitation. 

Basduk.—Freshly expressed grape 
juice is evaporated down to the consis- 
tency (of molasses. A considerable 
amount of fiour or starch is: mingled 
with it and the mixture is spread in thin 
sheets upon cotton cloth and exposed 
for two days to ihe sunshine. After 
drying, these are then removed from the 
cotton (a damp cloth being applied to 
the reverse side in order to loosen the 
sheets), and for thrée months they are 
preserved in tightly closed jars. After 
this period there seems to be no risk of 
decomposition in the product, which re- 
sembles leather in pliability and appear- 
ance, the color being that of the grapes 
employed at the outset. 

Kessme.—This preparation differs from 
the preceding in that: coarse wheat grits 
are employed instead of flour or starch, 
and the resultant product is obtained in 
cakes half an inch thick, after drying 
on metal plates. It is less tough than 





the basduk and more savory. 
e 7m % 


Sujuk (rojik, in  Armenian).—The 
meats of walnuts ere strung closely to- 
gether on pieces of stout twine a yard 
long. These strings are immersed in the 
mixture of grape and fiour described 
above, and after receiving a coating 
about one-fourth of an ‘inch in thick- 
ness are withdrawn and hung up to dry. 

The last two are preserved for a few 
months in jars, as in the case of the 
basduk. 

These three preparations are excellent 
articles of food, the last two being es- 
pecially savory. They offer much nutri- 
ment in a compact form, and are excep- 
tionally well adapted for the needs of 
ths oriental traveler. 

In these days of “grape cures,” when 
unfermented grape juice is prepared on 
@ large scale for the use of invalids and 
the anemic during the months when 
fresh grapes are not easily obtained, it 
might be well to corsider whether these 
condensed forms of grape juice might 
not be advantageously introduced into 
American dietaries. 

Personally, I nave found these grape 
preparations attractive and satisfactory 
additions to the somewhat limited list 
of comestibles available in this region 
and exceedingly convenient when jour- 
neying. 


oO. 
‘0 


NURSERYMAN ELECTED TO THE 
LEGISLATURE. 

As we go to press we learn that Or- 
lando Harrison, one of the enterprising 
and prosperous nurserymen of this 
country, -has been elected to the state 
legislature of Maryland. It gives us 
pleasure to learn that nurserymen are 
becoming better appreciated. 


O- 








The C. A. Green pecan tree, on the 
ground of Samuel H. James of Mound, 
La., is heavity laden with pecans of the 
highest quality. Prof Van Dcman says 
that this pecan, while not the largest 
of pecans, is. of good size and he con- 
siders it the best of all in quality. I Jo 
not w that there is more than one 
tree this pecan in existence. It was 
named for our editor by Mr. James who 
is a large grower of pecans which he 
sends to patrons in every part of the 


















years. I eat nuts in place of meat. 
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F°%, ALE—150 acres overlooking Mo- 
Bie? tay landing, pretoct title, large 
cottage, no malaria, mud dust, few files or 
mosquitoes. J. O. Matson, Point Clear, Ala. 


APPLES FOR SALE.—We offer a few 
barrels of Baldwin apples for sale at $4.00 








per barrel. GreeEn’s Nursery Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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